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y ES... Mexico is the vacationist’s paradise... the place for you to 


relax and enjoy life! With its 365 days of sunshine, swimming, wa- 


ter skiing, fishing, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious cuisines, splendid 












nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull fights, popuar fiestas, marvelous 


landscapes, outdoor sports and attractions of every kind, Mexico cffers ycu 





more than any other country. 


You will find your vacation in Mexico will cost less and, what's 


more, you are never too far from home. 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 











souvenir of your Mexican visit— 
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Vital Statistics 


SURVEY of the figures compiled in Mexico’s 

national census of 1950 brings forth an aceur- 

ate picture of the country’s social and econo- 

mie position. We learn from these figures that 
Mexico’s population has increased from 13.607,272 in 
1900 to 25.791,017 in 1950, or has doubled in the past 
fifty years. The most pronounced growth—from 19.- 
653,552 to 25.791,017 oeeurred during the 1940-1950 
decade. This signal increase clearly attests the acceler- 
ated pace of the nation’s social and economic progress 
during this final decade, 

Considering, however, that the area of national 
territory comprises 1.969,367 square kilometers, Me- 
xico’s population, estimated today at twenty-nine mil- 
lion, or with less than fourteen inhabitants to a square 
kilometer, is stil] comparatively sparse. According, 
moreover, to the census figures, this population is qui- 
te unevenly distributed, and is tending to migrate from 
the rural regions to the cities. For while the 1930 cen- 
sus divided the population into 5.540,631 urban in- 
habitants and 11.012,091 rural, the figures of the 195t 
census place the urban inhabitants at 10.983,483 and 
the rural at 14.807,534. The shift of population dur- 
ing these two decades from the country to the cities 
reflects the progress of industrialization as well as the 
decline of agriculture, and also defines a lack of ba- 
lance in production, or the essence of the country’s 
present economic problem. 

This shift in population during the past decade 
is evinced in the markedly altered percentage of per- 
sons employed in industries, as compared with those 
engaged in agriculture. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
percentage of agricultural workers decreased from 68.6 
to 58.3, while that of workers in industries increased 
from 11.4 to 14.8, 

It becomes apparent therefrom that Mexico’s in 
dustrial prosperity has to a certain measure contribu- 
ted toward retarding its agriculture. In attracting la 
bor from the land to the factory it has impoverished 
the land, and thus it has also reduced its own ultimate 
scope of expansion, 

For the prosperity of Mexico’s industries which 
are centered in the cities rests en the prosperity of the 
rural regions, on the markets the eountrv population 
ean provide for manufactured goods, and these mar 
kets, jnstead of expanding in seope are diminishine 
The country’s industries, in other words. are compe! 
led to largely depend for their outlet on the urban po 
pulation, for the reason that the rural population is 
actually too poor to consume anything beyond the 
prime necessities of existence. 
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The use of shoes might serve as a reliable indica 
tion of the country’s prevalent economic standards. As 
shown by the census figures, 13.567.102 inhabitants 
ise shoes; 6.640,637 use guaraches or sandals; 4.768, 
827 go barefoot, while 814,415 are infants under one 
year, The more than eleven million inhabitants who 
either use sandals or go barefoot in large part belong 
to Mexico’s rural population. There is, in other words, 
a latent market for our shoe factories of more than 
eleven million consumers, or of some twenty million 
pairs of shoes a year, in the economically retarded ru 
ral regions of the country. 

Another illuminating section of the census is that 
which deals with housing. Mexico, according to its 
figures, has a total of 5.259.208 dwellings, whereof 
more than fifty percent belong to their occupants, This, 
offhand, would indicate a fairly prosperous condition 
But, in classifying the type of these dwellings, the 
census informs us that of the above total 2.190,604 
are built of adobe (mud brick); 392.816 of mud-plas- 
tered reed; 36,472 of reed; 719,451 of brick; 1.040,787 
of wood ; 250.860 of rubble-work masonry, and 628,272 
of other materials. More than half of the total are, in 
other words, primitive jacales or chozas—mud-brick 
huts or reed shacks—serving as an elementary shelter 
We further learn that close to 500,000 of these dwell 
ings lock water service; 1.909.442 have wells; 665,850 
have cisterns for rain water; 1,385,067 have community 
water service, and 898,628 have private service 

Regarding food, the census provides the following 
data: 11.383,923 persons do not consume wheat bread 
while 815,415 are in 
fants below the age of bread consumption, This, in 
other words, reveals the fact that almost half of Me 
xico’s population subsists on maize bread, or tortillas 


13.598,679 consume such bread; 


which is considerably less expensive than wheat bread 

According to these official tabulations, Mexico's 
cconomically active populatiow—that is, of persons 
engaged in trades, professions or other remunerative 
occupations—represents a figure of 8.545,240. More 
than half of this figure, or 4,823,901, are engaged in 
agriculture, cattle breeding or fishing. 1.319.163 are 
employed as industrial labor; 684,092 are engaged in 
commeree ; 210,502 in transportation work, 879,379 in 
diverse service fields. and 354.966 in none-specified 
occupations. 

The above figures produced by the census repre 
sent a basie chart. Analyzed to their final significance 
they reveal with exactitude Mexico’s social and eco 
pomie position and point at the enormous problems 
that the nation must solve to improve it 
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Specialist 


By Kim Schee 


ON HIPOLITO was a highly respeeted char- 
acter in our village. He was a plumber by 
profession, and in a country where plumbing 
is notoriously amateurish he was regarded as 
a genius. The unenlightened gentry, that is the peo- 
ple who eould neither read nor write, consulted Don 
Hlipolito on the most varied subjects that ranged from 
pig breeding to metaphysics, and it could never be 
said that Don [ipolito ever begged an explanation. 
The phrases, no sé, quien sabe, so beguiling to must 
Mexicans, were completely foreign to Don Ilipolito 

With this vital insight into Don Hipolito’s char- 
acter, you ean well imagine my astonishment when 
| came across him, sitting alone on a stone bench back 
of the cathedral, weeping bitter tears. 

‘‘Don Ilipolito,’’ I said with certain misgivings, 
‘‘what on earth has happened to you?’’ 

Don Hipolito did not appear in the least self- 
conscious over his tears. He took out a voluminous 
red handkerchief, blew his nose, and requested that | 
sit beside him, which I reluctantly did. 

‘Sefior,’’ began Don Hipolito, ‘ta very terrible 
thing has happened to me, the most terrible thing that 
has ever happened to me. I have been insulted and 
wounded in the heart. Never will I be able to face 
my friends again, never, Sefior.’’ 

These words spoken by Don Hipolito were strong- 
ly seasoned by tequila. I figured that Don I[lipolito 
had consumed at least one bottle, 

‘Pon Ilipolito,’’ I said, ‘‘it is hard to believe 
that a man in your position could be insulted. Per- 
haps you have been a trifle over-sensitive or per- 
haps...’’ | was about to mention over-stimulated but 
stoped myself in time. 

‘Over-sensitive, ‘‘Sefor!’’ wailed Don IL polito. 
‘Of course, | am a man of deep feelings—I am not 
like most men, who are like burros. | am an artist. 
Si, Sefior, an artist. There is not one single soul 
in the whole of Mexico—may she live forever—who 
understands more about the art of plumbing than I, 
Jesus Hipolito Marcelino Prieto. Is that or is that 
not true, Sefior?’’ 

1 followed my elue and lied most eloquently. 

‘*Entonees, Sefior,’’ continued Don Hlipolite, ‘‘! 
am glad that you, a gringo, agree with me—because 
it is a gringa that has insulted me and wounded me 
in the heart. She who is so beautiful, so simpatiea, 
and whom | thought my best friend and admirer .. .’’ 
More tears gushed from Don Hipolito’s enormous 
black eyes, and he stopped momentarily to staunch 
them. ‘‘No, Sefior, she had no right to treat me asf.’’ 

‘*What gringa are you talking about?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Sefiorita Agnes, Sefior.’’ 

‘*Don Hipolito,’’ I said, ‘‘there must be some 
mistake. I too am a friend of Sefiorita Agnes, and 
1 am certain that she is incapable of insulting any- 
one, let alone one so esteemed as yourself."’ 

“‘Ah, Sefior, would that God wished it so—but 
at this very moment she is insulting me; at this very 


Jrawing. By Foujita. 


moment, Sefor, she has a monkey wrench in her beau- 
tiful hands, and she is trying to repair her own toi- 
let.’’ 

I glaneed sceptically at Don Hipolito. 

“Oh, you don’t believe me, Sefior. It is true, I 
assure you. | saw her with my own eyes,-and may the 
vultures gouge them out if it is not true,’’ 

‘*But there must have been some reason—’ 

‘*Reason, Sefior, there is no other reason to such 
an action but revenge. Seforita Agnes was angry be- 
eause I had not repaired her toilet two days ago as 
| promised 

‘*Ah, I’m beginning to understand 

‘*But when I promised, Sefior, I forgot it was 
my Saint’s day—’’ 

**Ah—”’ 

‘‘And, though I tried to explain all that to Se- 
horita Agnes and went there this afternoon to fix 
her toilet, she refused to let me touch it, and right 
before my very eyes she took a monkey wrench and 
started to fumble about with the toilet, herself. I 
pled with her, I begged her, I implored her to desist, 
but she went right ahead—’’ 

‘*Put I still don’t understand why you have been 
so grossly insulted, Don Hipolito, | really don’t.’’ 

‘*Sefior,’’ replied Don Hipolito sternly ‘‘you have 
little imagination. Don’t you realize that Sefiorita 
Agnes will tell her friends in her country that she was 
foreed to repair her toilet with her own beautiful 
hands in Mexico, and her friends will tell friends un- 
til millions of gringos will believe that Don Hipolite 
is responsible for making American women repair 
toilets in Mexieo. Now, Sefior. do you understand 
why I am insulted and wounded in the heart?’’ 

“I do, Don Hipolito,’? I said, getting up and 
starting to take leave of him, ‘‘but I shall speak to 
Seflorita Agnes, and perhaps I can persuade her ne- 
ver to mention the incident to her friends either in 
the States or Mexico.’’ 

Don Hipolito’s eyes shone with gratitude, but 
he was powerless to thank me. Another batch of tears 
followed by a loud belch prevented him. 


‘7 





The Love of Man 


URING the spring of 1947, my husband’s work 

with an import-export firm took us from Los 

Angeles to the northwestern states of Mexico. 

After looking over the larger towns in the 
area, we settled down in Mazatlan, on the Pacifie 
Coast. It was conveniently central, and we felt it 
looked just as a Mexican town should look—run-down, 
tranquil, and unhurried. A fine alluvial sand, which 
over the years had filled up the harbor and rendered 
it unnavigable, had created, as compensation, a shore- 
line of varied and beautiful beaches. Mazatlan boast- 
ed an American vice-consul in residence, and it was 
on the direct plane route from Mexico City to Los 
Angeles. This second consideration was important to 
us, because | was expecting nry first child in June and 
I planned to return to the United States around the 
last week in May. 

The vice-consul helped us find an apartment. My 
husband was able to spend two or three days a week 
with me. The rest of the time, he kept to a strenuous 
travel schedule. | wasn’t uneasy at being left alone 
My doctor in Los Angeles had preseribed a regimen 
for me. I also paid periodie visits to a loeal doctor, 
who had been recommended by the vice-consul. Though 
| felt these visits to Dr. Lizarraga were unnecessar’ 
I enjoyed sitting in his waiting room, which wasn’t 
a waiting room at all but a patio, with bright-colored 
tiles and flitting green, blue, and yellow parakeets, 
and | enjoyed trying to communicate with Dr. Lizar 
raga in sign language. 

In the librarv of the Consulate, there were the 
usual leather-bound classics, which I borrowed. Every 
morning, with a volume of Dr. ,ltohnson or Addi 
son under my arm, I went to one of the beaches, where 
I sunned erd read and swam until noon. Then I went 








By Valetta Swann. 


By Anne Sinclair Mehdevi 


home, ate a sandwich, and took a siesta. And then 
I dressed up and walked to the Ilotel Belmar, where 
| sat rocking and gossiping with tourists, reading my 
mail, which | had picked up at the post office, and 
listening to the latest news from America. 

On my way to the hotel, | passed the town’s only 
hospital, the Sanatario de San José. It was at one 
end of a short, sunny street, it was painted a dusty 
blue, it had tall, arched windows, and it looked like 
all the other houses in the street, If there hadn’t been 
a sign above the door of the Sanatario, | wouldn't 
have known it was a hospital. Because Dr, Lizarraga 
was the Sanatario’s surgeon, | eyed it curiously, no 
ting its rusted window bars and the eracks and peeled 
spots, feeling sorry for the Mexican women who had 
no better sanctuary, and reminding myself how lucky 
1 was that | was going to have my baby in Los An 
veles 

One morning, three weeks before I expected my 
ebild, and at a time when my husband was away, I 
woke up around four o’elock with a vague feeling 
of discomfort and oppression. Our apartment had no 
telephone, and | didn’t know any of the neighbors 
very well. Even if I had had someone to turn to, I 
doubt if I would have solicited aid that early in the 
morning: | simply wasn’t eonvineed that I eould be 
in labor. I still hed three weeks’ leeway, and my 


pains didn’t hurt enough. | waited, hoping they 


would cease, but they didn’t. and their if 


rhvthmiea 
persistence frightened me 

I decided | had hetter do something. I dressed 
packed a little bag. locked the front door. and started 
walking down the murky street toward the Sanatario 
ba 


eemed the an sensible thing to do If the pains 


topped, I eould ays turn areund and go home 
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If they got worse, I would go in and ask a nurse to 
call Dr. Lizarraga. 

When I arrived at the hospital, I couldn’t find 
the bell in the dim light. I tried the door. It was 
open, so | stepped inside. In the low-ceilinged, un- 
lighted interior, | looked around for some familiar 
sight—a nurse or a desk, even a registration book— 
to assure me this was a hospital. Through a door- 
way, | could see a rectangular patio, crowded with 
vines and papaya trees and eut by a diagonal stone 
path. I was afraid | had stumbled into someone’s 
home, until a nun appeared at the far side of the pa- 
tio. She was dressed in a light-blue habit with a high 
white collar and floor-length skirts, and she had a 
mop in one hand and a bueket in the other. As soon 
as she saw me, she set her paraphernalia down and ap- 
proached tentatively along the pathway. She stop- 
ped a few feet away from me, and we stood facing 
cach other with hesitant smiles. | expected her to 
speak first, and she must have expected me to. At 
last, | felt | had to speak. I explained that I was an 
American sefiora, a cliente of el doctor Lizarraga, and 
I was going to have a bebe. 

‘*Now?’’ she asked. 

‘*] think yes,’’ | said, for the pains were grow- 
ing perceptibly stronger. 

Hastily taking my elbow, she led me to a large, 
square room with a trim white bed in it, a dresser, 
and two chairs. She motioned me to sit down in the 
rocking chair, and I docilely obeyed, eager to be told 
what to de, but she only looked at me again, with 
a mixture of curiosity and compassion, Then, assur- 
ing me he would return in a moment, after she had 
telephoned the Doctor, she hurried off. 

I resented being left alone. I wanted desperately 
to place myself in someone’s hands, and | began to 
rock back and forth, struggling to maintain my self- 
control. From time to time, other nuns would pass 
the half-open door of my room. If our eyes met, the 
sisters would smile shyly and duck quickly out of 
sight. I could hear them whispering and giggling to- 
gether, as if they regarded me— though not unkind- 
ly—as a sort of joke, I had the odd feeling that no 
one was taking me seriously. No one had come to feel 
my pulse, take my blood pressure, or record my sta- 
tistics. 

I kept looking around the room, stubbornly seek- 
ing something to give me reassurance. The gray ce- 
ment floor, though evidently serubbed often, prob- 
ably by someone on her hands and knees, did not look 
sanitary. I saw cobwebs, dust, and fluffs of lint. The 
walls were bare except for an ornate wall cloek and 
a gaudy picture of Christ with a valentine heart in 
his hands. My eyes fastened on the clock, It was way 
off the correct time, but the motion of the swinging 
pendulum represented something funetional, even 
though it was only registering the passing of minute 
after minute, 

The room had two of those tall, arched windows. 
The shutters of both were open, and the room was 
shut off from the street by two tall sereens of wood- 
en lattieework, propped on the window sills and 
leaning against the iron window bars. The sereens 
had six-inch legs. and through the uncovered space 
helow the lattice I could see the sidewalk, which re- 
fleeted the first ravs of the sun, and dozens of pairs 
of feet passing. Though I eouldn’t see the roadway. 
I could hear the elatter of horsedrawn carriages and 
the thump of wooden vending carts, drowned out now 
and then by the melancholy, yet impudent, erv of a 


chareoal seller—‘Carbén! Carbén! Veinte el kilo. 


Muv_ barato!’’—his voice playing with and tasting 

each syllable. Thousands of roosters were crowing. 
As IT rose to close the shutters and muffle the 

sounds of all this activity, the first sister returned 
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with an embroidered nightshirt. She told me that she 
had been talking with the Doctor, and that he would 
be here in a momentito. Involuntarily, | shrank back 
from the nightshirt she was hoiding out. It was a com- 
mitment; it meant I was going to have my baby here. 

Trembling, | began to undress, and the sister mo- 
destiy turned her back. When | had put the night- 
shirt on and got into bed, | handed her my garments 
and asked petulantly for a drink of water. Perhaps 
she sensed that I was having trouble keeping back 
the tears, for she hurried off, and when she returned 
with the water several other sisters came with her. 
ach held out an offering—a papaya from the patio, 
a dish of ice cream, even a pack of bitter Mexican 
cigarettes—to tempt my interest and make me smile. 

The Doctor came at seven o’clock. I had passed 
two numb, frightened hours speculating about what 
was going to happen to me, and I confidently expect- 
ed him to tell me. He walked into my room freshly 
shaven, his hair oiled, the picture of well-being. He 
examined me carefully, occasionally muttering, ** Muy 
bueno, muy bueno.’’ When he had finished, he held 
up ten fingers. ‘‘Ten hours more,’’ he said, in Span- 
ish, smiling widely. ‘‘I will come back.”’ 

Somehow I couldn’t bring myself to believe in 
the accuracy of this statement. My whole relation- 
ship with him up to now had been, for me, a sort of 
piay-acting, and I had the feeling that he’d picked 
the number ten out of the air. He didn’t give me the 
comfort of pills or injections. Instead, he told me to 
waik back and forth, and smiled as if he were sup- 
pressing some huge joke. 


” * . 


Dr. Lizarraga’s visit lasted fifteen minutes. It 
was all I could do to wait until nine o’elock, when I 
begged one of the sisters to telephone the American 
vice-consul. | had the wild notion of catching the af- 
ternoon plane for Los Angeles. The secretary at the 
Consulate said that the vice-consul was out of town. 

Sister Celestina, the nun who had received me 
into the hospital, now assumed charge of me, by right 
of precedence. Regularly, the pains came and sub- 
sided. Sister Celestina touched my arm. ‘‘ Anda, an- 
da! (Walk, walk!)’’ she said timidly. I began to walk 
the floor. I studied my room as a prisoner might study 
his cell: the darned bedspread, the flowered cham- 
ber pot, the mended rocking chair. I saw that the 
Sister was watching me, and turned my face away 
from her. 

But neither she nor the other nuns—there were 
twelve of them—understood my rebuffs. All day long, 
they slipped in and out of my room, awkwardly try- 
ing to help. They tried to draw me into conversation. 
Or they would act out a pantomime of pain, to show 
their sympathy. It was all they had to offer. I don’t 
know what I wanted or expected, but whatever it 
was, their innocent sympathy was a galling substitu- 
te; it made me suspicious and afraid. 

It was twilight when the Doetor returned, After 
examining me again, he pointed to the rumpled bed, 
intimating that I’d been taking it easy all day. In- 
dignantly I pointed to my feet. Hours before, I had 
kicked off my shoes and socks, and my feet were dir- 
ty and chafed from the miles I’d paced back and 
forth on the cement floor. Uneonvineed, he strolled 
out of the room. The nuns brought his white jacket 
and helped him into it, and then he sat in the patio 
opposite my door reading a magazine. For half an 
hour, an endless time to me, he didn’t move except 
to turn the pages. Every time I passed the door in 
my pacing, I stared hopefully at him. Finally, he 


looked up. 
Continued on page 50 











EXICO’S social and political structure today, 

as well as its mechanizing economy, is still 

a strange mixture of modernity and anachron- 

isms. And in the effort to overcome the lap- 
ses in its social evolution—which froze various seg- 
ments of Mexican life in primitive, medieval, colo- 
nial, and nineteenth-century stages of development 
Mexico has leaped, or is attempting to leap, in a few 
years those eras of progression through which favor- 
ed peoples passed slowly, each generation accumula- 
ting with each step the experience to guide the next 
forward move. 

Thus handicapped, all phases of Mexico’s revo- 
lutionary social political progress must be judged by 
how far and how fast the advances have moved from 
points of former stagnation, and not merely by achie- 
vements relative to the standards set by nations with 
happier histories. It is this leapfrogging of normal 
evolutionary stages that accounts for many of Mexi- 
co’s mistakes and the unique problems that remain. 
It is only with this background in mind that the out- 
side can view sympathetically, as well as intelligently, 
Mexico’s struggle toward social and political matu- 
rity. 


he Progres of Education 








By Doris Rosental. 


By Tomme Clark Call 


During the past three decades, Mexicans have 
been learning a painful lesson difficult for the politic 
ally uninitiated to comprehend 
not automatically provide social progress, but is me 
rely the condition conductive to its achievements by 
individual labors and personal sacrifices 

The social reforms envisioned by the revolutionary 
leaders carried with them a high cost, a cost that prob 
ably few then perceived and which only slowly have 
the people come to understand that they must pay 
The better life cannot be won merely by military vie 
tory in eivil strife nor by political coups of the libe- 
ral-minded; it must be earned by the common efforts 
of successive generations. Nowhere is that truth more 
evident that in the struggle to redeem the educational 
pledge in the revolutionary ery, ‘tierra y libros’—land 
and books. 


‘reedom itself does 


Education in Mexico up to the 1910-20 Revolution 
was primarily religion-sponsored, The immediate post 
Conquest educational efforts of the Spanish priests 
were a noteworthy, if sharply limited, attempt to bring 
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European culture of the time to the Indians, with con- 
siderable respect for native customs and needs. The 
selfish material interests, however, of the Spanish over- 
lords prevailed during the colonial period to keep the 
Indian masses purposely in a state of ignorant slave- 
ry. No matter how much the more humanitarian of 
the early religious educators may have deplored that 
fact, none were able to do more than effect a few tri- 
vial exceptions to the general rule. 

Nor did the 1810-21 independence movement bring 
popular edueation to Mexico. Throughout the century 
of revolutions that tollowed, educational funds and 
programs were diverted to the political purposes of 
the moment. Revolutionary liberals sought to restrict 
religious education, but without substituting and work- 
able plan of universal free secular publie education. 
Even Benito Judrez, who first seriously stirred the 
people to a demand for free education, made that mis- 
take. The counter-revolutionary conservatives, notably 
Santa Anna in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and Porfirio Diaz in the latter half, repeatedly stymied 
any mass movement for educational reform, 

‘Without going into the details of the confusing 
and frustrating story of early Mexican educational 
history, it may be concluded that popular education 
virtually did not exist prior to the twentieth-century 
Revolution. Admittedly, the Diaz government did ef- 
fect the First Organie Law for Compulsory Free Edu- 
cation in 1893 and create the Department of Elemen- 
tary Schools in 1896, and the federal education bud- 
get was running close to 10 million pesos in the dic- 
tatorship’s latter years. The Diaz education ministers, 
Paranda and Sierra, made some beginnings in general 
primary ingtruction, normal schools, and improved 
higher edueation. Though publie and private elemen- 
tary schools doubled in number and financial support, 
the Diaz program made no headway against the popul- 
ation increase and deserves faint praise for its total 
results, 

By the Diaz regime’s end, probably less than a 
fourth of Mexieo’s children of school age were in any 
kind of school. With the exception of a few limited 
state programs, nothing that could be called a rural 
school system existed. The federal effort was confined 
to urban areas, primarily the capital, and was enjoy- 
ed only by the middle classes. The well-to-do sent 
their children to private schools and generally abroad 
for higher, mainly classical, education. Seventy per 
cent of the population over ten years old was illiterate. 
The official philosophy was that the Indian masses 
could not be profitably educated, either in their own 
or the nation’s interests, Resentment over enforced 
ignorance of the majority of the people was a strong 
underlying cause of the subsequent Revolution. 

Civil strife delayed for a decade any real begin- 
ning in edueational reform promised by the overthrow 
of Diaz, though Madero had pointed up the urgency 
of this subject which was dear to his heart. Military 
demands quickly cut the educational budget even be- 
low Diaz levels, and unsettled administration, not to 
mention official corruption, prevented much of the 
funds from serving their intented purposes. Grandiose 
plans were abandoned on the drafting table time and 
again, as one revolutionary general after another seiz- 
ed national power. The 1917 Constitution even abolish- 
ed the Department of Public Education, returning 
educational responsibilities to impotent local authori- 
ties. More than 2500 private primary and secondary 
religious schools were closed with no public institu- 
tions to take their place. The period was one of la- 
mentable, if understandable, educational confusion and 
retrogression. 

It was not until relative political stability was 
achieved by Obregon administration that popular edu- 
cation in Mexico began to develop a cohesive and com- 
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prehensive program of action with significant govern- 
mental support. In 1921 the Constitution was revised 
to restore supervisory and aid responsibilities in edu- 
cation to the Federal Government. Obregén’s vigorous 
and enlightened Minister of Education, Jose Vascon- 
selos, then launched a broad-seale program which earns 
him the memory as father of Mexican popular edu- 
cation. 

Vasconcelos stressed rural educational facilities, 
with schools to be ‘houses of the people,’ or commu- 
nity centers. Educational construction during his mi- 
nistry exceeded the aggregate for the previous half 
century, with more than a thousand rural schools put 
into service by 1924. The government printing office 
was put under the Department of Education, and the 
world’ elassics were reproduced in mass publication 
for 50 centavos apiece. Vasconcelos organized and sent 
cultural missions, or teams of experts, into the primi- 
tive backlands to show villagers the ways to a better 
life. He touehed off the first of a long series of anti- 
illiteracy campaigns. And he enlisted the nation’ art- 
ists, musicians, newspapers, and other cultural media 
in a ‘total edueation’ drive. 

rom 1 per cent of the national budget during 
the Carranza administration, Vasconcelos had pushed 
federal education appropriations to 15 per eent of the 
budget by 1923. He opened a teacher-training pro- 
gram, ineluding the first rural normal school in 1922. 
He embraced anthropologist Manuel Gamio’s profound 
ideas of forging a nation through education and 'adapt- 
ing the educational program to the realities of national 
life. In short, with rare energy and perception, he 
pointed Mexican educational development in the diree- 
tion which it still goes. 

Though Calles’ administration was blessed with 
an able education minister, Puig Cassuarane, it built 
only half the new schools planned, bringing the total to 
3594 built by 1930. And that was not a net accom- 
plishment, as some state schools were abandoned in 
anticipation of federal replacements. Teaching me- 
thods were improved, however, through model elemen- 
tary schools; open-air schools were built in the ecapi- 
tal’s slums; adult education was expanded, and other 
advances made. But Calles cut the educational budget 
to some 25 million pesos yearly, or less than half in 
the best year of the Obregon administration. More- 
over, Calles’ fight with the Catholie hierarchy brought 
a Church boyeott of the public schools which set back 
the general educational program. 

During the Cardenas administration, a storm of 
controversy over ‘socialistic schools’—in essence mere- 
ly a continuation of the struggle over Church or State 
dominance in the education field—hampered enthusias- 
tieally laid plans for a greater national educational 
system. But expanded rural educational opportunities 
attended Cardenas’ land redistribution program; and 
vocational and Article 123 schools—the latter consti- 
tutionally required of isolated ranches, factories, and 
mines—inereased labor’s educational opportunities. 
Mobile libraries were on the road. During the decade 
in which Cardenas figured, rural school teachers and 
pupils doubled, and per capita expenditures nearly 
doubled. In 1937, for example, the education budget 
was 27.3 per cent of the national budget. 

The subsequent Avila Camacho and Aleman admi- 
nistrations quieted the religious controversy that had 
plagued Mexican education, maintained Cardenas’ 
stress on rural and worker education, and revived the 
sounder general educational aims originated by the 
Obregon administration. 

From the 10 million pesos noted in the latter Diaz 
years, the national educational budget had increased 
to 246 millions in 1948, a showing, however, that must 
be discounted for the inflation during previous years. 
Continued on page 61 




















By Jorge Othon. 


an Bernardo at the End of the Road 


HE last road ends in San Bernardo, but trails 

lead off in every direction: to Chinipas, Los 

Pilares, Loreto and Batopilas—magie names in 

the history of mining. Most of these places are 
in the neighboring state of Chihuahua; for San Ber- 
nardo is near the border. 


For many years this little town at the edge of 
the Sierras has been an unloading point for freight 
wagons. Here, suplies are reloaded on mules and bur- 
ros, to be earried over the mountains to the mines. 
Here also, long trains of dust-covered burros bring 
in the logs for coffin lumber and rafters. Sinee there 
is no road beyond San Bernardo, these logs must be 
dragged over the long hot trails; a burro on each side 
of a large one, or two small poles on each side of a 
burro. 


Other pack trains arrive with ore or bullion from 
the mines; but these are fewer than in the ‘‘ good old 
days before the revolution.’’ Everyone in San Ber- 
nardo talks of those days when British and American 
concessions worked the mines in Chinipas and Bato- 
pilas. The town hummed with excitement then; and 
pack trains were arriving and departing like the traf- 
fie in a big-town depot. Folks who remain like to 
tell of the ore brought in from Batopilas—so full of 
siver that a blow with a hammer would mash but not 
break it. I have a piece of this ore in my specimen 
ease today. An old woman in San Bernardo had kept 
it in her sewing basket, and’sold it to me. The rock 
—what there is of it—is, snow-white calcite. The sil- 
ver is still bright and untarnished, and makes up two- 
thirds of the weight of the stone. 





By John W. Hilton 


At the edge of town are piles of rusting mining 
machinery that was awaiting transportation over the 
mountains when revolutions interfered. Tarahumare 
Indian runners used to carry on a regular messenger 
gervice to outlying mining districts; but today, Ame 
liano is about the only one left who ealls himself a run- 
ner. 

Ameliano is proud of his ancestry. Men of his 
tribe have been great runners for centuries. Even to 
day, they perform feats of distance running that would 
win the marathon, hands down, if they could be indu- 
ced to enter the Olympic Games. Among these people, 
it was the practice to have annual races which lasted 
from daylight to sunset and covered a rough course 
over a very high mountain. The winner of this race 
was considered a local hero; and those who failed to 
finish the race before the sun went down were not 
eligible to take a wife from the tribe, Thus, by a pro- 
cess of selection, the Tarahumares have become the 
finest distance runners in the world. 

We liked Ameliano and used to sit on Carlota’s 
porch and talk with him by the hour. Besides being 
a wonderful runner, Ameliano was a real student of 
nature. When we pointed out a bird, he, could not only 
give us its Indian and Spanish names, but its nest- 
ing habits. He was equally well informed on the ani- 
mals of the district, and an accomplished tracker and 
trapper. He often remarked that a man must first 
know how a deer thinks, to track him down in the 
thorn forest. 

In the realm of plant life, Ameliano was just as 
well informed. He could give us the Indian and Span 
ish names for many plants that were never named in 
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Latin; also, the medicinal qualities, or food value, and 
the methods of preparation. He was a gold mine of 
information; yet, by many standards, he would be 
classed as an ignorant man, He could neither read 
nor write. This man, with such a store of knowledge 
of things about him, felt deeply about his illiteracy. 
We taught him the alphabet, and how to spell out 
words, a little at a time. The marvel of reading from 
the pages of a book almost staggered him. When he 
had finally learned to painfully serawl his own name, 
it was one of the proudest moments of his life. 

So long as our questions pertained to things of the 
brush country and canyons, they were always answer- 
ed directly and satisfactorily; but when we brought 
up some abstract thing like a political or social ques- 
tion, his answer was the same: ‘‘Posible si, posible 
no, ,quien sabe?’’ 

lie couldn’t get into much of an argument with 
an answer like that. Perhaps that was why he had 
so many friends. If he had been born in our country, 
it is a toss-up whether he would have been a great 
athlete, a famous scientist, or a diplomat. The last 
time | saw Ameliano, he had taken his fourth wife. 
He wanted me to see her at once; so we walked over 
to his house. There she was, hard at work over the 
metate, grinding masa for tortillas, She was young 
and buxom, and very friendly. She said, ‘t Ameliano 
had spoken often of his friend, Don .Juan.’’ 

When we finally left the house, Ameliano walked 
silently along beside me. I could feel that he was 
struggling to say something, and didn’t know just 
how to begin. Finally it came out. 

‘‘In your country, Sefior, is it customary for a 
man of sixty-five to marry with a woman of twenty- 
two?’’ | answered that it was hardly customary, but 
that stranger things had happened. 

‘*Yes, but this is not a strange thing for me,”’ he 
countered, ‘‘You must understand that this is not a 
freak marriage. It is customary amorg us Tarahuma- 
res. We are men, even after the age of sixty, and we 
need women. Our women age young, in this hot eli- 
mate; this is my fourth wife, and probably, the last. 
1 could hardly be expected to face old age alone, with 
no one to care for me. She is a fine woman, and very 
loyal. We both think a great deal of you; so, with 
your permission, we would like to name the first boy 
Juan.’”’ 

He left me at the inn, and as he walked away 
with his easy-swinging gait, | thought of the men at 
home cities who considered themselves old at forty. 

Carlota, who ran the inn, was another colorful 
character. We always stayed at her place. She usual- 
ly had a large paring knife, either in her hand or 
tucked into her sash, and when she made a gesture, the 
knife flashed. This habit may have sprung from the 
fact that most of her customers were mule-drivers; 
but we found it very picturesque, once we were accus- 
tomed to it. Her rooms were large and clean, accord- 
ing to San Bernardo standards. Of course there were 
pigs in the kitchen, and sometimes the pet cow walked 
right into our bedroom; but the only thing that really 
bothered us was the habit chickens had of roosting on 
the head of our bed, if we left our door open. Chick- 
ens may be all right in their place, but in a bedroom 
they are hardly immaculate. 

We got to like Carlota immensely, and never tired 
of hearing her tell of the ‘‘good old days.’’ She in- 
formed us that, strange as it might seem, she was once 
a very beautiful woman—so lovely, in fact, that she 
became the mistress of a wealthy English mining en- 
gineer, who had built this large house for her. Had 
he lived, she would not now be forced to make a pub- 
lie inn of the place; but the ‘‘Revolucionarios’’ shot 
him. She was away, at the time, hiding in the hills. 
He had buried a considerable fortune, somewhere on 
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the place, but had been killed before he could tell her 
where it was. Carlota had a colorful past, and was 
proud of it, 

After we had become well acquainted, she asked 
us one day if we-would like to see her shrine. There 
were no enurches for miles around and, if there had 
been, they would have been dstroyed, or closed by the 
revolutionists, who were very anti-religious. kor this 
reason Carlota had hidden her shrine. Even though 
things had relaxed, she was still secretive about it. 

She ted us to the back of the patio to a large room 
used as a chicken coop, and pulled an old piece of can- 
vas away from a hidden door. When she opened the 
door, we were startled to see candles burning in front 
of of a little altar. Bright religious pictures covered 
the wails and there, benind the candles, was a large 
crucifix with a figure of Christ done by some really 
good Italian craftsman. The thing that made us catch 
our breath, however, was the lace pants! Carlota ex- 
plained that the ‘‘Christ’’ was completely naked, so 
she had fashioned these little lace pants in the interest 
or modesty. A naked Christ might be all right for 
Italians, but it wouldn’t go in San Bernardo. 

We didn’t eat with Carlota because there was a 
much better place at the home of a Chinaman, by the 
name of Pancho. This chap had been born of a Chi- 
nese couple, working for an Englishman at Chinipas. 
He had never seen China, nor a dozen Chinese in his 
life; but he spoke both English and Spanish with 
an accent that would have sounded natural in San 
I’ranecisco’s Chinatown. 

Pancho was married to the largest Mexican wo- 
man in town, and he adored her with the adoration 
that little men lavish on outsized women. I think, too, 
that he was a little afraid of her; and I am sure most 
of the people in town shared this fear. Don Juan Ar- 
jJuayas was the head man or ‘‘presidente,’’ but Pan- 
cho's wife ran the town, and no one disputed her 
right. 

‘They had a daughter who would have been con- 
s.dered a beauty in Hollywood, but in the hill country 
was doomed to be oid maid. Being of mixed blood, 
she was not suitable as a wife of an upper-class Mexi- 
can, and her mother would never think of allowing her 
to marry a peon. She confided to me, onee, that she 
had hopes of finding some American mining engineer 
who would take her as a mistress. 

The food at Pancho’s was beyond anything one 
could dare to expect in that part of Sonora. Pancho 
had really learned to cook and had never forgotten. 
A dinner at his house, of braised venison, smoked 
chicken, candied sweet potatoes, and French fries, was 
caough to make a visiting American sing the praises 
of Pancho across the length and breadth of Mexico, 
and many of them do—to this day. At times, the lit- 
tle fellow would come out beaming from the kitchen 
with such concoctions as a lime meringue pie, or date 
pudding. We ate many a meal at his house, and never 
had the same menu twice. Dessert was almost always 
a pleasant surprise, to be borne from the kitchen per- 
sonally by the smiling cook. He even possessed the 
finer sensibilities. | heard him explaining one day, to 
his wife and daughter, why they must be sure and 
keep the pet pigs and dogs out of the dining room 
when Americans were eating. They both marveled at 
such an odd custom, but decided to humor us. 

One of the letters I received from that part of 
Sonora brought the sad news that Pancho had died. 
I wonder if his wife still rules the town, or if she has 
ever found an American mining engineer for her 
daughter. San Bernardo won’t seem the same. 

I still want to climb high among the totem-pole 
peaks that rise along the Mayo River and to photo- 
graph the Indian writings, there »t their bases. This 
Continued on page 49 














The Creation of M 


FTER the ancient Aztee god Ometecuhtli creat- 
ted the land and the water and the sky and 
the animals, many eons passed before he 
created man and placed him upon the earth. 

Ometecuhtli had been well satisfied with his handi- 
work, for he could look down from his high vantage 
position in the heavens and see the animals Jiving un- 
disturbed amidst bounties which had been given them ; 
he could wateh rains falling, see rain or storm clouds 
chased by gentle zephyrs or gigantic winds sweeping 
across the face of the earth, and, for amusement, blow 
mighty breaths sending the waves of oceans crashing 
noisily against the cliffs that confined their waters. 

Eventually, however, Ometeecuhtli became dissa- 
tisfied with these passing fanciful amusements. He 
deliberated many years and at last analyzed his prob- 
lem. He had been lonesome; he decided therefore to 
divide himself into two deities, thus providing com- 
pany for his lonesomeness. Accordingly, he became 
two gods, one of whom was a man and the other a 
woman. These he named Tonacatecuhtli and Tonaca- 
cihuatl, signifying they were ‘‘Man Sustaining Life”’ 
and ‘‘Woman Sustaining Life,’’ for such, are the mean- 
ings of their names in the old Nahua tongue, 

In the ancient Codices, Tonacateeuhtli is usually 
represented as a dusky god, with a body either black 


By Ricardo Bdércenas. 


By E. Adams Davis 


or dark brown, although some of the Mexican chronic 
lers have likened the color of his body rather to that 
of raw hule, or rubber, which was held sacred. On his 
head Tonacatecutli wore a red band into which were 
thrust many rich plumes from tropical birds, His jacket 
was cut with quarter sleeves and surmounted by a 
low collar of red and god, He wore no sandals, but 
his heels were covered and his ankles were adorned 
with bracelets of gold and red. In his left hand he 
held a huge ojo, or eye, under which was fastened the 
star of the universe, covering the center of the sun, 
in token of his divinity. Above the ojo was a crown 
of white and blue, with a short peak of colored feath 
ers attached in front. In his right hand he bore an 
ear of corn, the symbol of sustenance. 

Inasmuch as Tonacacihualt was the lesser of the 
two deities, no representations were made of her 

Tonacatecuhtli and Tonacacihuatl passed many 
happy hours together, but at last they, too, became lo 
nely and decided to have children. In time four sons 
were born to them: Tezeatlipoca, the black, who beca 
me the god of all knowledge, of the heart, and who 
directed the activities of men; Tezeatlipoea, the red, 
who became the god of the chase and of animals; Quet 
zacoatl, the white, who became the god of the morn 
ing star, of the evening star, and of the air and wind 
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and Ifuizilopochtli, who was the color of normal man 
and who became the god of war and the greater of ail 
the Aztec deities. 

For six hundred years Tonacatecuhtli and To- 
nacacihutal dwelt in contentment with their sons. 
At the end of that time,/finding themselves lonely 
again, they determined to create human creatures 
and place them upon the earth. So they created Cipac- 
tonal and Oxomoco, the first man and the/first woman. 
They ordered Cipactonal to cultivate the soil and to 
make it bring forth grain, vegetables, and fruits. ‘i hey 
bade Oxomoeco to learn the arts of weaving and spin- 
ning that she might clothe herself and her husband. 

The first man and the first woman lived upon the 
earth and prospered, for they obeyed the gods. In time 
they had a son, whom they ealled Pileintecuhtli. When 
Pileintecuhtli had grown to manhood, the goddess of 
love saw that he needed a wife and she created a wo- 
man for him, From this couple are descended all the 
people of the earth, 


According to ancient Toltee legend the universe 
passed through four eyeles and at the end of the fourth 
the sun and the moon were destroyed and the earth 
plunged into darkness, Then a great council of the gods 
was called to consider what should be done to restore 
light to the world. 

The meeting was held at a site which lies on the 
northeastern rim of the Valley of Mexico, an Indian 
holy place whose antiquity reaches back into the dim 
ages of time when the first men inhabited the re- 
gion, It was called Teotihuacdn, meaning ‘‘the place 
that is possessed of the gods’’ or ‘‘the place where 
the gods are worshipped.’’ The gods met in solemn 
conclave at Teotihuacdn and for many days consider- 
ed the problem of relighting the world. 

One of them spoke. ‘‘It is necessary that we make 
a new sun and a new moon, and it follows that one of 
us should be converted into a sun and another into 
a moon, that there may forever be a god of the sun 
and a god of the moon.’’ 

Another replied, ‘‘That is good. But first, how 
is this to be accomplished, and which two of us shall 
become the gods who shall light the world?’’ 

It was decided after much discussion that the two 
who were to be selected should be cast into a great 
fire and consumed, from which they would emerge as 
the gods of light. The second question was more diffi- 
eult of solution and for many days the discussion con- 
tinued. 

At last the young, rich, and noble Tecuhcistéecatl, 
an inhabitant of Teeeiztlin, ‘‘the place of the peri- 
winkles,’’ stepped forward and said, ‘‘| am ready to 
make the sacrifice that the world may be lighted by 
day.”’ 

The other gods nodded in approval. But he who 
was to become the god of the moon remained to be 
selected, 

After much time had passed, Nanahuantzin, a god 
of great homeliness and much poverty, came to the 
foreground, It was obvious to all the gods that Naé- 
nahuatzin’s body was filled with fear and that his 
mind was in terror at the prospect of passing through 
the fire and being consumed. But it was also clear 
to them that his soul was filled with compassion for 
all the men of the world who were without light, and 
after a brief consultation the group accepted him to 
become the god who would light the world by night. 

The conclave continued and plans were made for 
the ceremony by which Tecuheiztécatl and Nanahuant- 
zin were to be converted into the gods of day and 
night. Two great pyramids were built, the larger and 
higher of which was to be the home of the god of the 
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day. A great tower was constructed and on its top 
a great tire was lighted with fat pine brought from 
the slopes of Ajusco and Ixtaccihuat! and Popocate- 
petl. 

Four days before the ceremony of the transfor- 
mation Tecuhciztécatl and Nanahuantzin withdrew 
from the group to do penance in preparation for their 
sacrifice, and at the end of the period they presented 
to the fire the offerings which they had collected. Te- 
cuheiztéeatl, being a wealthy god, brought gifts of fine 
quality—beautitui feathers, truits still fresh with the 
dews of the tropical regions. The eyes of the other 
gods brightened with pleasure as they looked upon 
these gifts. But Nadnahuantzin, being a very poor god, 
brought only simple palm fronds, green reeds from 
the marshes, fresh vegetables from the gardens of No- 
chimileo, sheaves of grass, and maguey thorns which 
had been dipped in his own blood. The gods remarked 
to themselves that however ugly and mean of counten- 
ance Ndnahuantzin might be, it was evident that his 
heart was pure and that he was filled with the desire 
to serve mankind. 

When the gifts had been accepted, the two gods 
withdrew again to their pyramids to meditate and to 
perform additional acts of penance. Then they dressed 
themselves for the ceremony. Tecuheiztéeat] was elad 
in rich plumes, with a coat of fine linen cloth, anklets 
of burnished gold, and sandals of the finest deer hide, 
tied with bright colored ribbons. Ndanahuantzin had 
no such finery. He wore a poor headdress and a stole 
and loineloth of erude paper. 

At the hour of midnight, when the old day dies 
and the new day is born, the gods assembled at the 
top of a nearby mountain peak. The wealthy and no- 
ble gods were dressed in all their splendor; the lesser 
and poorer ones in crude headdresses and elothing of 
paper. A great fire was lighted, and soon it blazed 
so high that the flames almost reached the heavens. 
Around it sat the gods, with somber countenances, for 
the hour had come for the ritual that was to create 
light for the people of the earth. 

The noblest of the gods arose, raised his hand, 
and said, ‘We are ready.’’ 

The flames of the great fire leaped even higher. 
Teeuheiztéeatl stood for a moment gazing at them, 
then dashed toward the fire. But upon reaching its 
edge he stopped and backed away, seemingly blinded 
by the light and fearful of the intense heat. Again 
he threw himself toward the flames, and again, he stop- 
ped short. Was he afraid? Was his spirit not strong 
enough to make the supreme sacrifice? Twice he had 
failed. There were but two more trials left him. <A 
third time failed. And a fourth. Tecuheiztécatl hung 
his head in shame and did not dare meet the startled 
and angry gaze of the other gods. 

The greatest of the gods arose—his face dark with 
anger. He pointed to Nanahuantzin, and his voice was 
as the clap of thunder. 

‘‘And how, Nanahuantzin, prove you! 

The aumble god rose to his feet and looked about 
the cirele with a glance that at once sought their per- 
mission and implored their encouragement against the 
fearful ordeal about to be undertaken. He squared his 
shoulders, then launched himself straight into the 
hearth of the flames. There was a crackling, sizzling 
noise, and Naénahuantzin slowly disintegrated before 
the eves of the gods, 

When Teeuheiztéeat] saw that the poor god had 
not failed he was overcome with shame and, running 
forward once more, east himself into the flames. 

At that moment a huge eagle flew over the heads 
of the gods straight into the burning fire, and he was 
closely followed by a gigantic tiger. The flames leap- 
ed and crackled and reared. And around them the 
gods sat in silence. 
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Gradually the fire subsided and in its very center 
there appeared two great, golden disks, more brilliant 
than any others the gods had ever seen. Their light 
was blinding, and their rays of heat burned hot with 
power to warm all the earth. Light and warmth ra- 
diated in all directions and again the world began to 
pulse with life. Grass began to grow, trees and flow- 
ers leaved and blossomed, anima!s and men stirred as 
if from a long sleep. The world was a living thing 
again. 

Then out of the fire flew the eagle, with the disk 
that was Nanahuantzin in his beak; and after him 
came the tiger, with the disk that was Tecuhciztécatl 
held tightly in his claws, 

But the greatest of the gods said, ‘‘It is not good 
that the light of the sun and the moon be equal.”’ 

At that moment a small rabbit which had been 
attracted to the light ran up to the group. One of the 
gods picked it up and walked slowly toward the tiger. 
Ile glaneed inquiringly around the circle, then hurled 
the rabbit into the center of the tiger’s disk, the disk 
that was the noble god Teeuhciztécatl, who had been 
afraid to enter the fire. With the blow of the rabbit, 
the countenance of Teeuhciztécatl grew pale, his ra- 
dianee diminished, and he beeame the moon, while the 
radiance of the simplehearted and brave Nanahuantzin 
continued to glow with all the fiery light of a true sun. 

Then Quetzaledatl, the great god of the air, blew 
a mightly breath. The eagle loosened his beak and 
the sun disk rode away on that mighty breath toward 
the east, whence he would rise each morning to light 
the world. And behind him, in lesser brilliance, follow- 
ed the moon. 

And so their course has continued to the present 
day. 


During the dim age of Aztee mythology there li- 
ved a woman who was called Coatlicue, a name which 
means ‘‘ petticoat of serpents’’ or ‘‘she of the skirt of 
the serpents,’’ because she usually wore a skirt which 
was embroidered with writhing snakes. She had four 
hundred children, but only one daughter, who was 
called Coyoxauhqui, and this girl, being the only sister 
and of a very strong-willed nature, was the acknow- 
ledged leader of the great clan of children. The family 
was neither rich nor poor, and they lived comfortab'y 
in a house situated not far from high and rveged 
mountains where the children played each day from 
sunrise to sunset. 

One day the pious and devout Coatlieue went to 
the temple, and while she was engaged in her devo- 
tions, a ball of brightly colored feathers came float- 
ing through the still, warm air. 

‘‘What beautiful plumes,’’ she said, as she gras- 
ped the ball and deposited it in her bosom. 

After completing her prayers, she turned and went 
slowly down the steep steps which led to the foor of the 
teocali, or temple, her soul at peace, softly saying to 
herself, ‘‘There are times when I am indeed the envy 
of the gods,’’ for she was thinking of the brilliantly 
hued plumes. 

When she reached the foot of the pyramid, she 
felt for the ball of feathers within her bosom, but it 
was not there. She searched again, and a third time 
but it was nowhere to be found. Thinking it had been 
dropped on the long stairway she retraced her steps, 
looking carefully on each of the stone blocks. The 
ball of plumes had completely disappeared. 

Coatlicue was in a very preoceupied state of mind 
as she walked slowly home, for it was a very strange 
and mysterious occurrence, When she reached the pri- 
vacy of the house, she disrobed, for it was quite pos- 
sible that the ball of plumes had slipped from the re- 
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cess of her bosom and had lodged in the folds of her 
snake-embroidered petticoat. But she could not find it 
though she shook her garments briskly. It was as if 
the ball of plumes had passed through the skin into 
her body. Soon some of her children came trooping in 
and, seeing her preoccupation, asked, *‘What is the 
matter, little mother?”’ 

But she did not answer them direetly, giving some 
trivial excuse which satisfied them, for she could not 
tell the actual cause of her perturbation. 

Some time after this baffling experience the good 
woman realized that she was with child, and the rea- 
lization struck her heart with terror and mortification, 
for there had been no husband present who had occu- 
pied her couch and no stranger had shared her slum- 
bers. But, because she had much experience in child- 
bearing, she recognized the turmoil within her body 
and knew that ere many weeks she would give birth 
to a child. She did not know what to tell her four 
hundred offspring, but as they would eventually know, 
it was best that they have some word of warning be- 
fore the event oceurred, So one evening, when the 
hearth fire was lighted and all was peaceful and quiet 
in the room, she gathered them about her, and, in a 
clear and steady tone which belied the turmoil in her 
heart, said, ‘‘My children, | want you all to know 
that it will not be long before you will have another 
little brother whom | hope you will love very much,’’ 

She could have said nothing which would have 
surprised them more. A sudden chill passed through 
the room; all her children seemed stupefied, and she 
could see by their faces that they were much disturbed 
A long moment of silence passed. At last several of 
them chorused, ‘‘We do not wish a new brother.’’ 

And Coyoxauhqui, the only daughter, in a loud, 
shrill voice, almost breaking with mortifieation and 
passion eried out, ‘‘We shall kill him whenhe comes,”’ 

With this remark ringing in their mother’s ears 
they all ran from the house, Coyoxauqui leading them 
Once outside she said, ‘‘It is evident that our mother 
does not love us. We should kill her.’’ 

‘*Yos, we should kill her,’’ chorused the others, 
following the words of the evil sister in blind imitation. 

And that night the children abandoned the house 
of their mother and went to live on a near-by mount 
ain, 

The poor woman was beside herself with grief 
What had she done to deserve such treatment from the 
gods? Had she not lived as best she could? Had she 
not offered the best sacrifices that she could afford? 

Time passed, and the children, now living on the 
mountain, plotted against their mother and held con 
stant discussion as to what form of death should be 
visited upon her. One of them, however, was not con 
vineed that this was the proper course to he taken, 
and he voieed his argument. ‘‘Yhis condition was 
brought upon her by the gods for some unknown sin; 
let the gods, therefore, decide the proper form of pu 
nishment and visit it upon her.’’ 

Put his voice was unheard and in despair he left 
the group, returned to the house of his mother, and 
told her that his brothers and evii sister had decided 
to kill her and would soon return to the house to eom- 
mit the crime. 


This was more than the good woman could bear 
and she wept bitterly, At that moment the little ball 
of plumes within her bocy, for in truth that was where 
it had been all the time, gave a sign, and the woman 
heard a small. musical voice saying, ‘‘Do not weep, 
little mother.’’ 


Continued on page 59 
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Patterns of an Old City 


THE CANARY 


HE tiers of dank and sunless cubicles strung out 

in two stories along the narrow court of the 

vecindad were like backstage dressing rooms 

each concealing its own day-to-day drama, each 
harboring its own secrets, each bravely and futilely 
striving to preserve a margin of privacy, to isolate 
itself from the onus of curious eyes, of avid ears and 
wagging tongues, yet each undesignedly contributing 
its part to the aggregate and neverending play that 
was unwinding in the court—a play wherein the act- 
ors were also the spectators, whose theme was an 
amalgam, a medley, a final synthesis, of all the sun- 
dry trivial themes concealed behind the rows of num- 
bered doors—a tragi-comic symposium, a standing 
commentary on life, on love or hate, on loyalty or 
treason, on birth or death. 

Ilere, in this long and narrow patio, around the 
wash-basin of the fountain, along the row of excusa- 
dos in the rear, in the elbow-rubbing passageway of 
the street-gate, all the jealously guarded secrets were 
obliterated, all personal knowledge became common 
stock; life was stripped of its flimsy disguise, each 
trivial play, each minor plot, was merged in the se- 
quence of a major theme, each formed a fragment 
of the saga, of the endless quotidian play that un- 
wound in the patio. 


And even if this unintended participation in a 
major play brought them a measure of relief from 
the brunt of their own respective hardships, a distrac- 
tion from their own troubles and concerns, it was a 
slight relief, an unavailing eseape, for life harshly, 
relentlessly held them in its grasp, and its brutal on- 
slaught had made them ealloused, had blunted curiosi- 
ty, had bred indifference. There was little time or eapa- 
city either for compassion or seorn when life was re- 
duced to a strife for primary survival, when it ex- 
hausted itself each day in the struggle for its own 
preservation, 


There was still a lot of unpressed clothes stack- 
ed on the chair and she knew that she would have 
to hurry to finish her task before it grew dark; but 
the iron seemed to grow heavier each time she drew 
it across the board and her arms and shoulders ached 
with fatigue. 

Bending over the pressing board, immersed in 
her own immediate problem, goaded by the need to 
finish her task, Evelia yet found periodical spells of 
relief from this prehlem in eontemplating the out- 
side world. This world, beheld through the wired win- 
dow, was focused in a familiar yet ever fascinating 
sight-—the tiny compelling presence of a pale-yellow 
bird darting inside a cage suspended under the ledge 
of the window across the narrow court. Inside this 
court, this wire cage, save for a few anaemic potted 
plants adorning some other ledges, was the sole ob- 
ject of highflown luxury, the only touch of deliberate 
ornamentation. Amid a grim reality of want and 
squalor this little bird was a symbol of gay defian- 
ce, its song a note of standing challenge. 

Perversely, from time to time, resting her weary 
arms, her eyes turned from her task to the bird in 
the cage, and her mind, as if flitting on its wings be- 
came released to wander in daydream. It was won- 
derful, she thought, as she had countless time before, 
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that a creature as beautiful as this existed at all, and 
that being as tiny it could emit such powerful sounds, 
could sing so freely and joyously though confined in 
a prison. And was the eage indeed a hated prison or 
a cherished home? Did it sing from joy or sorrow? 
What if it could eseape and fly away—would its 
wings be sufficiently strong to earry it safely across 
the perilous sky of the city into the bright sunlight 
of the open meadows and hills? Would it be able to 
‘ind its food and shelter away from this cage alone in 
the wilds? Could it defend itself against its enemies? 
Could it survive its loneliness, its helplessness and 
fear? Would its escape from prison vouchsafe an ac- 
tual liberation, a free and happy life? 

And as she dwelled on these queries, they acquir- 
ed a vital bearing upon her own existence; they be- 
came the queries for which she was compelled to find 
in answer; her own being became embodied in the 
bright and darting vision of the tiny bird. Could I, 
she asked herself, escape and find a place of safety? 
Perhaps, if I could sing as beautifully and had some- 
me who was willing to keep me, I would not mind 
living in a eage. I would have no wish to escape. But 
then, of course, with me it is not a matter of escape. 
It is a matter of expulsion. I will not go away by 
my own will. I will go beeause I will have to, because 
it is impossible to remain. 


And now, with this final comprehension, as her 
mind emerged from fanciful wandering, she no longer 
saw herself in the image of the little bird. She saw 
herself in the light of grim ineseapable reality. The 
immediate problems regained their pre-eminence. | 
must finish, she thought, do it neatly and finish soon, 
for I must go out and buy the bread for supper befo- 
re the bakery sells out its best, and it is time for 
Cuea and Trini to come inside. Mother will be home 
before long, and she will be angry if she finds them 
still playing in the patio. With despair she looked 
at the unpressed clothes stacked high on the chair. 


o o 


In the patio Evelia’s problem was a minor topic. 
here were many other things much more spectacular 
or absorbing to talk about. Yet some times, in mo- 
ments of digression, amid shaking heads and com- 
pressed lips, it was said that it was indeed a shame 
and pity that a child of fourteen, and not a bad child 
withal, would almost any day find herself driven 
out on the street because her stepfather Demetrio had 
no use for her and in some curious obsessive way was 
determined to send her away. It was a strange thing 
for a man to harbor a hate like that against a child 
that did him no harm, that did no harm to anyone. 
It was as if in some blind and twisted way he had 
centered on her defenseless head all the accumulated 
bitterness, all the resentments for his own weakness, 
for his own ineapacity to cope with existence, as if 
he directed at her the outflow of all the evil in his 
nature. All men had some kind of weakness or evil 
in them, but they did not always choose this kind of 
outlet for it. They did not take it out on some help 
less, blameless child. 

It was a pity, they said, that her mother, a kind 
and hard-working woman, wasting away her frail 
health doing piecework in a garment factory, had 

Continued on page 44 








The English Key 


By Dane Chandos 


MAN I had never seen before climbed over 

the dry wall, picked a papaya, and set cross- 

legged on the grass eating it, paring off long 

yellow shreds with his dagger. I stood and 
watched him. When he had finished he took off his 
sombrero to me, said adiés, and left. 

I asked Cayetano who he was. 

‘‘Who knows, sefior. Though it is certain he 
wasn’t a thief, for he ate the little melon here in the 
garden where we could see him.’’ 

An Indio will sometimes do this. He wil not pick 
from a tree with only a few fruits or from a huerta 
with only a few trees. And he will not pick more than 
he himself can eat right there on the spot. 

‘*l expect he was a stranger, far from his village 
and hungry,’’ said Cayetano. ‘‘But if he had taken 
the melon away with him to sell or eaten it outside 
where we couldn’t see himy'then we should have known 
him for a thief. And I was wondering, sefor, if you 
know where the key is?’’ 

‘*Which key?’’ 

‘The English key.”’ 

‘*Yes, you left it here last night. What do you 
want it for?’’ 

‘*To fix the key.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand. To fix what key?’’ 

‘The key on the veranda, sefior.’’ 

‘*But I don’t want a key there. Which key?’’ 

‘‘That yes no. The key you wanted me to fix on 
the veranda. I want the English key to fix that key, 
pues.’’ 

We went on like this for some time. In Spanish, 
apart from the key you use in a door, a wrench is a 
key, and a faucet is a key, and for some reason an ad- 
justable wrench is called an English key. 

‘IT want the big little English key that arranges 
itself,’’ said Cayetano, getting pink in the face and 
shouting, ‘‘in order to colloeate on the veranda the 
little Rey of water, like you said.’’ 

All the same, Spanish is one of the easiest langua- 
ges in the world, and it has a rich vocabulary. Its 
grammar is straight-forward, and what few exceptions 
there are mostly behave themselves nicely, according 
to the rules for exceptions. Every now and then the 
government starts a campaign against illiteracy, and, a 
year or two ago, an order went out that everybody 
who could read and write must either teach one per- 
son to do so or pay ten pesos for them to be taught 
by someone else. I had debated for a time whether 
I should try and teach Candelaria. but she quite plain- 
ly didn’t want to learn and would have become deafer 
and deafer to my efforts. 

Then one day Silvanito came to me earrying a 
sheet of paper and said doubtfully, ‘‘Sefior, says my 
mother that it would please her much if I could learn 
to spell like you, and if you wouldn’t teach me, pues. 
I’ve written to my aunt, the one who went away, about 
her duck that she Jeft with us. You see. she died— 
the duck, I mean. And here’s the letter.’’ 












Oil. By Dora Lust. 


Spanish is spelt phonetically, but a confusion ari- 
ses between the letters b and v, which are nearly al- 
ways pronounced identically. To distinguish them, 
Mexicans refer to b as the big one and to v as the 
little one. 

In Silvanito’s letter | came to the word viaje, 
which means a journey, It was incorrectly spelled, 
with a b. 

‘**Now, Silvanito,’’ I said. ‘‘How d’you spell via 
je’’? 

‘*Who knows, sefior.’’ 
“Come along, you know quite well. Just think 
carefully, Is it the little one or the big one?’’ 

Silvanito thought for a very long time. Then he 
said, ‘‘Sefior, it depends on the length of the jour- 
ney.”’ 


mM HUMPEL went his way, sending little cakes to 
people who praised his parrots. He had come to 
terms with Lady Connemara, and she had made me a 
present of one of her larger images, with a label mark- 
ed five pesos on the back, hoping, | think, that I'd for 
get | ordered her out of the house. 

‘It is the size I let the Indians have for three,’’ 
she said, ‘‘though I made Dofia Arcelia pay three fif- 
ty. She’s got plenty salted away. I thought you could 
hang it on your terrace for your guests to see. What 
an extraordinary old man that German is. He didn’t 
want rent for his oven; he wanted me to replace the 
charcoal! and kindling I use. And now | find that the 
heavy rains this year have made them especially dear 
just now, so he’ll have to wait a while. Ah. here’s Don 
Bernabé. I’ve been wanting to meet him.’’ She re- 
garded him with her head on one side, cautiously; 
then, fishing an image out of her bag, she pounced. 
Her salesmanship is of the aggressive sort, but it had 
little suecess against the airy courtesy and expansive 
evasiveness of Don Bernabé. 

‘With the present augmentationing of prices, Se- 
flora Condesa, it is not prudent to allow oneself arti- 
cles of luxuriousness,’’ he said. ‘‘ But the little statues 
are pretty. They are precious, exquisite, divine.’’ 














‘In orders to buys, | permits to pay fifty centa- 
vos by week,’’ said Lady Connemara, standing no non- 
sense from Spanish verbs, 

Don Bernabé smiled, bowed, admired and bought 
nothing, and Lady Connemara went away crossly in 
search of more willing victims, Don Bernabé accom- 
panied me into the huerta, where his son Merced was 
putting the finishing touches to the henhouse, the re- 
pairs to which had been delayed on account of the 
works undertaken, all in vain, on the house of the 
unfortunate Lupe. 

Don Bernabé skipped up the steps, smiled, point- 
ed his toe at the drying cement floor and skipped down 
again. Something in his posturing suggested to me 
the anties of the dancing masters of a hundred years 
ago. 

“*You will see, sefior,’’ he said, as the blood-red 
sarape swirled about him, ‘‘that the little house is of 
the most robust, with full impenetrabilitationing 
against the rains.’’ 

It was just as well that I had this work done, 
for, though the rainy season should have been ending 
by now, almost every evening we had storms with 
brilliant dispays of lightning, and one night we saw 
a flash shaped like a tall, narrow croquet hoop with 
a fuzz of what looked brush lightning at the top. This 
excited the Professor, and he went around talking to 
all the guests about it, quite forgetting the hissing in- 
sect he’d been stalking all that afternoon. 

We had a number of visitors who stayed a few 
days each—two Mexican families in the usual Mexi- 
can pandemonium; a ‘Lithuanian who had set up a doll 
factory, but who was having a holiday because he had 
made tvwo thousand doll bodies and eouldi’t get any 
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Love is a Bitter Wind 


By Wiley Kim Rogers 
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heads; and an Austrian monarchist who spent all his 
time writing poetry, in which our black-and-sulphur 
orioles and our black-and-orange butterflies appeared 
merely to evoke the black and gold of the Hapsburg 
banner; and “a quartet of New Yorkers who stayed a 
week and sat indoors the whole time playing bridge. 
On the whole my guests were pleasant people, who, in 
the Professor’s words, ‘‘traveled with a view to find- 
ing the things they did like rather than the things they 
didn’t.’’ The posada was very profitable, but it need- 
ed a lot of attention. | found that, though I was not 
occupied for anything like the whole day, it was im- 
possible to settle down to any writing, for every fifteen 
or twenty minutes there was some order to be given, 
some work to be revised, or some decision to be made. 

In October, it’s true, I had contrived to finish 
my book. Put other work made very slow progress. 
In its own way running the posada was a full-time 
job, and, though I was enjoying the new experience, 
I regretted the days when I couldn’t find time to write 
anything, and I felt the liveliest sympathy for little 
Manuelito, the son of Tesifonte, whom I found one 
morning sitting on the beach in front of his father’s 
field of chick peas, weeping and every now and then 
throwing a stone at the mud hens to drive them off. 


‘Otherwise they come in and eat everything,”’ 
explained Tesifonte. ‘‘That is why Manuelito is not at 
school. Ile was progressing well, they said, and he 
likes the teacher, and every afternoon he was practi- 
cing, writing several words together, like a sentence. 
It’s a pity. But I can’t be here much at this time, 
and if he goes to study, we shan’t have any chick 
peas, and then what?’’ 





=" know how carefully we fashion the pattern 


of our days. 


No one has realized from what depth springs each ges- 


ture, each phrase 


As the sea calmly rolls o’er the reefs below, so this 


sorrow underlies : 


when it dies, 


Love is a bitter wind that blows deep, hard within us 





















MONUMENT TO THE BOY HEROES IN CHAPULTEPEC PARK. 





Heritage and Challenge 


VERY nation has its heroes. Every people has 
faced crises that have evoked patriotism in he- 
roie measure. We in the United States have 
known our Patrick Henry, our Jane Addams, our 

Sergeant York. We have known, too, the little Duteh 
boy who saved the dike, and the Swiss cross bowman 
William Tell and his young son. Most of the stories 
of unusual patriotism end on.the note of personal sue- 
cess—Patrick Henry maintained his defiant attitude, 
Jane Addams triumphed over social problems, Ser- 
geant York eaptured enemy soldiers, the Dutch boy 
successfully battled against the forces of nature, and 
the Swiss father and son stood firm against the auto- 
erat. So it is that the reflected glory of personal 
success magnifies the acclaim the nations aceord their 
herves. But still another breed of hero has marched 
across the ages, men whose personal careers seeming 
ly ended on notes of tragic failure—such as the death 
of Socrates, the assassination of Lineoln. In the very 
completeness of dedication to cause—and their martyr- 
dom is convineing proof—such figures attain the high 
est level of heroism, triumph over oneself, On such a 
level of selfless devotion a half dozen Mexicans wrote 
a chapter in the heroie record a century ago. Dedica- 
tion to cause transcended momentary military failure 
and established a new standard of patriotism for mil 
lions of fellow countrymen. Let me relate their story 


In the late summer of 1847, somewhat more than 
a year after the initiation of American-Mexican hosti- 
lities, the Valley of Mexico—the verv outskirts of the 
Mexican capital itself—was falling into the hands of 
General Scott’s invading army. August brought a 
short armistice but instead of leading to peace, the 
period of mutual recriminations merely insured the 
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resumption of fighting at an even more furious tempo 
And furious it was, for both sides realized that with 
the Mexican capital at stake the military climax was 
at hand. The Convent of Churubuseo had fallen only 
after the bloodiest kind of engagement. And Molino 
del Rey was so bitterly contested that more than one 
American officer confided to the pages of his personal 
journal the opinion that Mexican soldiers had demon 
strated a measure of fighting courage that any other 
people might well imitate. And so the final engage 
ment of the war approached 

On the southwest side of the Mexican capital the 
flatness of the valley floor gives way to Chapultepec 
Hill, a strategic heirht that just had to be taken be 
fore the American army could safely move into the 
capital itself 


than mere strategic height. Across long centuries Cha 


Chapultepec was and had been more 


pultepee has p'ayed many roles in Mexiean life—so 
constantly in fact that one could searcely believe that 
at such a late date as 1847 it was to receive its real 
baptism in glory 

Long ago, so far baek that fact gives wav to le 
gend, the wand rng tribesmen who decided to erect 
their capital n the site of present-dav Mexico City 
did so, in part, beeause of (Chapultepec the Till of 
the Grasshoppers. For the Aztees it was a fortress 
and a souree of water Montezuma, the emperor whose 
empire crumb'ed before the Spanish might of Cortés 
and his men, converted the fortress into a royal resi 
denee. In the subsequent seizure of the Indian eapital 
by the Span’sh conquerors, the cutting of the Chapul 
tepee aqueduct was of primary importanes 

The hill that onee had served as an Indian royal 


residence became, in time, the site of a Spanish vies 
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regal palace as viceroys of the 1780’s promoted the 
construction of the castle that dominates the brow 
of the hill. Under independent Mexico the Military 
College was installed there not many years before the 
United States-Mexican War. 


As heavy American guns swung against the 160- 
foot high hill on September 12, 1847, it did not cons- 
titute the fortress it was thought to be. The castle, 
one-time residence converted into military academy, 
was not a fort in any real sense. It was isolated and 
without any support; its parapets had not been com- 
pleted. Its garrison of 800 men was far below the 2,000 
that constituted an adequate defense force. Some ac- 
counts state that the teen-age cadets of the military 
school were ordered to remove themselves to the com- 
parative safety of the capital. Some may have gone; 
many stayed to handle guns like men, to die like 
heroes, 


Reconnoitre gave way to bombardment and the 
withering fire was followed by assault. September 13 
brought the climax to the battle. Inching their way 
up the rocky slopes the Americans finally gained the 
summit and mounted the Stars and Stripes over the 
castle. General Bravo surrendered the remnants of 
his small force. Forty-eight hours later the American 
army was in the capital city and hostilities were at 
an end. But Chapultepee had been more than the clos- 
ing fury in a defense of homeland. It had been the 
birthplace of a measure of patriotism that ever since 
has been held high before the entire Mexican nation. 


Five cadets and a young officer—all six of them 
still in their teens—gave of themselves in a manner 
that has ever since converted the forest and castle of 
Chapultepec into a national shrine. The story of the 
events of September 13, 1847 is, for Mexicans, a theme 
of the highest moral and patriotic intensity. The deca- 
des immediately before the war had not been happy 
ones in Mexico. Few had been the examples of self- 
less devotion to principle and to nation. Greed for 
personal power and sordid materialism had character- 
ized too many of Mexico’s independent years, Cha- 
pultepee, the closing chapter in yet another material 
tragedy for Mexico, was at the same moment the birth- 
place of a newborn national morality. So the cadets 
of Chapultepee emerged from an otherwise sorrowful 
epoch as symbols of patriotic service. 


A lesser people might have remembered its Cha- 
pultepees through continuing hatred, might have dwelt 
upon defeat that a more complete revenge could be 
spawned, But Chapultepec is, instead, a guiding star 
of eonstructive patriotism. And guide it has been 
across the intervening century. 


One of the grade-school history books of Mexico, 
after recounting the events of the war and after na- 
ming the five eadets and the young lieutenant who 
gave their lives, has this to say, ‘‘Never forget these 
names, and whenever the fatherland requires our ser- 
vice and our lives, let us turn our eyes to the Heroes 
of Chapultepec and learn from that glorious youth the 
sublime lesson of sacrifice and duty.”’ 


We in our history have known such illustrations 
of sacrificial duty. We sense it in the events that made 
the military defeat at Bunker Hill a rich gain in pa- 
triotism. It motivated men at the Alamo and on Ba- 
taan. 

The cadets of Chapultepec, strong tap-root of pre- 
sent-day Mexican sense of duty to country, have long 
been honored. Yet very little is known of any of the 
heroes prior to September 13, 1847. That day alone 
they lived the lives that indelibly emblazoned their 
names in the heart of their nation. 
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Later the re-establishment of the military school 
in Chapultepec Forest served to perpetuate the tradi- 
tion of the sacrificial service of the cadets. Young 
officers-to-be won their spurs, so speak, in the very 
shadows of the Boy Heroes. 


* * . 


When President Truman made his formal visit to 
Mexico in early 1947, cordiality was the keynote. The 
official calendar of events was crowded with speeches, 
dinners, fiestas, and tours. But the most outstanding 
act of the president was one not included in the offi- 
cial program. On March 4, 1947—almost a full century 
after the Battle of Chapultepee—President Truman 
went out to Chapultepec Park and placed a wreath 
upon the monument erected to the Boy Heroes. To 
many people that act meant many things, to all it 
opened a day of friendlier and more sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 





Not long after the Truman visit the Mexican au- 
thorities, looking forward to centennial celebrations, 
were able to locate the exact burial site of the Heroes 
of 1847. The initial burial had been effected by the 
American army at the foot of the hill. 


A National Committee for the Commemoration of 
the Heroes of 1846-1847 was appointed and it proceed- 
ed to establish the regulations and boards of judges for 
the contests for historical works and epic poems and 
historical novels related to the theme of 1847. 
Those competitions are inspiring a continuing flood 
of commemorative writings. The winning design 
was chosen from among eight entries for a new monu- 
ment that was erected in Chapultepec Park to the me- 
mory of the Boy Heroes. Delegations of military cadets 
of sixteen American nations rendered homage to the 
Heroes of ‘47. Five cadets from West Point presented 
U.S. government’s floral offering. Offered sympatheti- 
eally and understandingly by us, it was received in 
like manner by Mexico. Finally, a momentous program 
was conceived and executed for the 100th anniversary 
of the Defense of Chapultepec. 


The week prior to Independence Day, September 
16, was given over to a series of commemorative acts. 
The remains of the six national heroes were placed 
in urns of gold and glass. A memorial Mass was con- 
ducted at the Basilica of Guadalupe. On September 
13 the long-established and dramatie ritual was repeat- 
ed. The present cadet corps of Mexico’s Military Aca- 
demy was drawn up for review, General Limén, then 
Secretary of Defense, called the list of the Heroes. 
After each name the cadets replied in chorus, ‘‘ Present, 
he died for the fatherland in 1847.’’ So the heroism 
of the past is kept alive to challenge the present. When 
the new monument was completed, the Heroes were 
again placed at rest physically, but spiritually they 
will continue to march through Mexican life. 


The sense of duty they represent has served to 
integrate Mexican nationality through successive ge- 
nerations. Their patriotism is not relegated to the 
dead past ; it is projected into the Mexico of the present 
and the future. Their devotion to duty is not a. shield 
for an ignominious past; it is the hopeful standard for 
a brighter future. Fitting it is that the words ‘‘The Boy 
Heroes of Chapultepee’’ should be inscribed in gold 
letters in the Chamber of Deputies beside the names 
of the most notable founders and defenders of the 
Mexican Republic. They are representative of the Me- 
xican heritage and the Mexican challenge. 

























































Colonial Etiquette 


By Jose Durand 


ITH THE ESTABLISHMENT of the colo- 

nial system in America, important courts 

were set up in Mexico City and Lima, 

where the viceroys, the members of the Au- 
diencia, their families, and their retinue followed the 
usage and manners of the Spanish Court and served 
as a model for the aristocracy of the Indies. It was 
much the same in cities where there were governors 
or captains general. But by the time the viceroys ar- 
rived to introduce their lordly style of living, Ame- 
rica already possessed another way of life—no less 
lordly and perhaps even more so—improvised by the 
conquistadors. Habits of such luxury and extrava- 
gance had taken root that the alarmed viceroys did 
all they could to repress them. So the criollos (native 
Americans of Spanish blood) were doubly influenced 
—hby the tradition of their parents and by the Span- 
ish fashions of the viceroys. 

Thus it was natural that the first criollos should 
be distinguished by their eourtly behavior. Refine- 
ment was reckoned among their highest aspirations— 
manifested not only in their manners but in a certain 
exquisite cultivation of the mind. Hence the abun- 
dance of academies, writers’ societies, learned men, 
and poets as early as the second half of the sixteenth 
eentury. Universities in Lima, Mexico, and Santo Do- 
mingo; academic robes, caps, and hoods; literary 
groups, high-flown poets, dramatists, followers of Er- 
cilla who devoted themselves to epic poetry, early ad- 
mirers of Lope de Vega and Géngora, Spanish émi- 
gré writers—all helped relieve the monotony of the 
placid, slow-moving life led by the small elusters of 
Spaniards (there were some three thousand in Mexi- 
co). But thev also reflected a love of elegance. Fray 
Martin de Morva tells proudly of the ‘‘flourishing 
nniversity’’ and the ‘‘three secondary schools’’ in 
Lima. He applauds equally the nobly born and the 
learned: ‘‘There are many nolWes, some of whom 
wear the habits of military orders. The university 
in all its departments.’’ he adds on the next line, ‘‘is 
very well peopled with those who hold doctor’s, mas- 
ter’s. and other advanced degrees.’’ 

As Amado Alonso points out, fondness for poet- 
ry drew the most varied people into pleasant com- 
nanionship. The result was that the nleheian Fernaén 
Gonzalez de Eslava could associate with the illustrious 
Francisco de Terrazas or Bishon Montifar. To he 
sure, Eslava himself complained of the larger number 
of poets in New Spain. In one of his autos he says: 
“You will earn little as a noet for they are as ecom- 
mon as dirt.’’ Later Bernardo de Ralbuena wrote that 
there were more eminent writers and scholars in Me- 
xico ‘‘than grains of sand in the waters of the Gan- 
ges.’’ He made even more fun of haughty Lima, with 
its ‘‘thousand poets of seant intellect’? and its law- 
vers by the bushel. Those were the days when the 
Antaretie Academy flourished in Lima, attracting 
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such illustrious criollos and Spaniards as Pedro de 
Ofia, Alonso de Ojeda, and Diego de Fernangil. And 
even at that time Colombia was not to be outdone: 
it had as many poets then as now. Juan de Castella- 
nos was the moving spirit of an academy in Tunja, 
and.a number of Tunja poets and others from Santa 
Ke de Bogota were cited in his ‘‘Elegias.’’ Not all 
were of equal merit, but all were equally enthusiastic 
about their art. 

Many won a name in Spain, and earned Cervan- 
tes’ praise in the ‘‘Canto de Caliope’’ and the “‘ Viaje 
del Parnaso’’ and Lope de Vega’s in ‘‘El Laurel de 
Apolo.’’ Mejia de Farnangil collected poems by his 
comrades in the ‘‘Primera Parte del Parnaso Antar- 
tico,’’ printed in Seville in 1608, and his own in the 
second part, which has come down to us unpublished. 
In Mexico some ‘‘Flores de Varia Poesia’’ (Flowers 
of Varied Poetry), which ineluded works by eriollo 
poets, were collected—valuable evidence, though it 
too was never published. Finally, books published in 
Europe, especially in Spain and Italy, were widely 
read, a point on which much light has been throwr 
by Irving A. Leonard’s studies of book sales during 
colonial days. 

Aceording to the physician Juan de Cardenas, 
even the rural criollo spoke in language ‘‘so polished, 
courtly, and deft, and with so many delieate and 
rhetorical prefaces, neither studied nor artificial, but 
natural, that he seems to have lived all his life at 
court. I'll be hanged,’’ he adds, ‘‘if a courtier brought 
up in Madrid or Toledo can turn a phrase, make an 
offer, or pay a well-polished and carefully modeled 
compliment better than a eriollo. One time when a 
Mexican hidalgo (a petty nobleman) was trying to tell 
me that in a sense he had little fear of death with 
me as his doctor, he expressed himself this way: ‘Let 
the fates wind up the thread of my life as it pleases 
them, for when they wish to eut it, I have you at my 
side to tie up the ends.’ Another Mexican once said 
to me: ‘Make use of this house, for you know it is 
at your worship’s disposal.’ Such are the compli- 
ments,’’ he eonecludes, ‘‘of men born in the Indies.’’ 
It is well to emphasize that none of this refers to the 
mestizo, for whom Cardenas felt lofty seorn 
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As can be seen, the Spanish ideal of courtesy was 
becoming distorted, and this sort of mannered beha- 
vior began to seem typical of America, Even the con- 
quistadors took on exaggerated mannerisms as part of 
the general polishing process they were undergoing. 
There is plenty of evidence that these warriors behaved 
among themselves as if they were not merely gentle- 
men, but noblemen, and as such they arrogated to 
themselves titles then held in high esteem, ineluding 
don, 


A famous case of eriollo courtesy is t: at of the 
Mexican-born Golden Age playwright Don Juan Ruiz 
de Alareén—who certainly usurped that elevated title. 
In examinating Alareén’s Mexican traits, the distin- 
guished scholar Pedro Henriquize Urefia laid particular 
stress on his courtesy. The characters in his plays are 
very affable and serupulous in their manners. ‘‘ Who 
flatters every time he opens his mouth? Who is a fawn- 
er and a wheedler?’’ asked Quevedo in a eruei poem 
attacking Alareén, This courtesy is native to the Me- 
xican character, Hlenriquez Urefia continues, and in his 
opinion may stem from Indian roots. ‘‘Courteous as a 
Mexican Indian,’’ wrote Espinel in his ‘‘Marcos de 
Obreg6n’’; and at the end of the seventeenth century, 
Bishop Palafox praised the Mexican Indian’s extraor- 
dinary courtesy. This idea has been commonly aecept- 
ed, even by those eminent scholars, Alfonso Reyes and 
Antonio Castro Leal. Reyes adds another possible 
explanation: such conduct is seareely surprising in a 
man with Alareén’s social and physical handicaps (he 
was hunehbacked). 


Accurate and perceptive as his main thesis ap- 
pears to be, Ilenriquez Urefia neglects to distinguish 
hetween the courtesy of the criollos and that of the 
Mexican Indians, which they shared with the Incas, 
builders of another great American Indian culture. 
If the Aztees’ preoccupation with ceremony, respect, 
and even deference is amply documented in the chro- 
nicles, similar data can be found on the Peruvian In- 
cas, who were ‘‘very courteous and ceremonious,’’ ac- 
cording to Mortia. Their civilization’s marked distine- 
tions of caste and social category encouraged the de- 
velopment of a highly complicated code of behavior 
that reached amazing extremes in the relationship be- 
tween the emperor and his subjects. There is abundant 
evidence of this in Garecilaso; he relates, for example, 
that ‘‘if a woman who was not a palla—matron of 
royal blood—although the wife of a euraca—lord of 
vassals—went to visit the royal palla, she did not take 
any handiwork of her own to do, implying that be- 
cause she was not an equal she did not come to visit 
but to serve a superior. The palla, as a great favor, 
responded by giving her something she herself or one 
of her daughters was working on, in order not to 
equate her with the servants by giving her something 
they were making.’’ Ile adds significantly: ‘‘This was 
all the visitor could desire, because the palla had un- 
bent so far as to equate her with herself or with her 
daughters.’’ And finally, ‘‘It was with such an in- 
terplay of affability and humility that men and wo- 
men consistently dealt with each other in that realm, 
the inferiors looking for ways to serve and _ please 
the superiors, and the superiors for ways to reward 
and favor the inferiors.’’ 

Like the etiquette, ceremonies were full of pomp 
and precise in detail, One need only recall the ritual 
of initiating youths of royal blood as noblemen, which 
became so famous that it was deseribed at length by 
the Inea Garcilaso, Cristébal de Molina of Cuzeo, Cie- 
za de Leén, Fray Jerénimo Romain (who echoed Mo- 
lina), and many others. 


It is not strange that Porras Barrenechea should 
have noticed the same courtesy in Garsilaso, with his 
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nackground, as in the Mexican Alarcén. The character- 
istic seems to have common to all Americans of that 
time. But a comparison of the two reveals that there 
as a difference—not because the Inea was older or 
because he was Peruvian rather than Mex‘ean, but 
above all because he was a mestizo and Alareén a crio- 
llo. While Indian influence on Garcilaso is unques- 
tionable, for he imbibed it with his mother’s milk, it 
would be rash to assume that it could have been 
brought to bear at such an early date on a eriollo like 
Alareén strongly enough to affect his formulas of 
courtesy. Where fashion is concerned, imitation of the 
inferior by the superior is highly unlikely. 





But if we reeall Dr. Cardenas’ testimony concern- 
ing American manners, we see that pure criollos had 
their own cult to etiquette, which existed side by side 
with the ceremoniousness of the Incas and Aztees and 
which had come by way of the new conquistador aris- 
tocracy from Spain itself. In Garcilaso, therefore, 
courtesy must have had twin roots. 


In the midst of their years of rugged living, and 
even during the actual campaigns, some of the con- 
quistadors had been notably fastidious. Pernal Diaz 
said of Francisco de Saucedo that ‘‘because he was 
very polished, we called (him) ‘the courtier’; it was 
said he had been headwaiter to the Admiral of Cas- 
tile.’’ Ile also told of a Solis, ‘‘who said he was a 
De la Huerta. We ealled him silk smock, because he 
took much pride in wearing a silk smock.’’ If this 
sort of thing oceurred in a company of soldiers, how 
much more frequent it would be when these same men 
became rich and powerful. Much of their arrogance 
must have been simply overemphasis on manners, 


Moreover, and this is important, Spain was fa- 
mous as an extremely courtly and ceremonious nation. 
If the ornate speech praised by Dr. Cardenas amuses 
us today, the Spanish gallant’s flattery, signs, and 
swoons provoked ridicule and anger in the Italians. 
According to Benedetto Croce, Spanish manners took 
hold first in Naples, then spread to other parts of 
Italy, but it was not long before the protests began. 
Aretino spoke of the ‘‘faney, fyagrant, repugnant 
Spaniard.’’ The Italians found such salutations as 
‘‘your lordship,’’ ‘‘vour worship,’’ and ‘‘your mag- 
nificenee’’ artificial, uneomfortable, and odious. Bus- 
eclli wrote a whole satirical chapter ‘‘Against the 
‘Your Lordship’ Way of Speaking (Contra il parler 
per vostra signoria),’’ but the style became establish- 
ed, and a friend wrote to Torquato Tasso that it was 
now impossible to dislodge it. G. de la Casa wrote 
that ‘‘men began addressing each other with artificial 
manners beyond what is suitable, calling cach other 
duefios and sefiores,’’ and even reached the point of 
kissing each other’s hands as if they were priests. 
“This usage,’’ he continued, ‘‘not original in our 
country, but foreign and barbarous, took out natura!li- 
zation papers in Italy some time ago.’ 


Expressions of respect such as ‘‘1 kiss your hand”’ 
and ‘‘at your feet’’ or of courteous generosity such 
as “‘it is at your disposal’’ and ‘‘this is your house,’’ 
which so outraged the Italians, proceeded originally 
from Arabie forms of etiquette, aceording to the se- 
mantie research of Américo Castro, G. Rittwagen, and 
Max Leopold Wagner. Hence the conirast between 
Spanish ceremony and that of other European peo- 
ples. An example of how far it went is the letter writ- 
ten by Don Luis de Requesens in 1566 to Philip I, 
in which he says: ‘‘Your Majesty’s creature, vassal, 
and servant, who kisses your most royal feet and 
hands.’’ But such extremes did not overstep what 
were the considered normal bounds. 
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Contrary to the opinion of the Italians, who spoke 
with natura! passion against their foreign masters, the 
Spanish ideal of courtesy combined personal pride with 
respect for the pride of others. Agapito Rey reminds 
us of the fifteenth-century Bohemian traveler who 
became indignant on seeing that the men of Olmede 
refused to humble themselves in church. ‘‘They are 
even worse than pagans,’’ declared the foreigner, 
‘‘for when the body of Christ is raised at Mass, no 
one bends his knee, but all remain standing, like ani- 
mals.’’ Pride and courtesy went hand in hand, and 
it was not thought humiliating to show due submis- 
sion to one’s superior, or esteem and respect to one’s 
equal or inferior; but when the standards of etiquette 
were violoted. the injured party rushed to defend his 
dignity. Duels arising from slights took place daily 
in Spain and America alike. In the last analysis, the 
Spaniards’ whole code of behavior amounted to no- 
thing but their exaggerated ideas of honor and of 
‘*paying respect to each other.’’ 

So there is no need to explain the criollo’s cour- 
tesy in terms of the Indian. It is enough to point out 
that it became his distinguishing featwre as part of 
the process of becoming a gentleman, just as preten- 
tiousness and luxurious living, common in Spain, were 
carried twice as far in the Indies. 

The soldiers themselves took care to teach urba- 
nity to their sons and even to the Indians. Fray Re- 
ginaldo de Lizdrraga relates that in Paraguay, in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, ‘‘the old con- 
quistadors disciplined the mountaineers and the ordin- 
ary Spaniards and: trained them in good breeding, 
just as their parents had trained them. No youth was 
to speak or cover his head or sit down in the presence 
of old men even if he had a beard; and the aged called 
even these most respected younger man tt, or at best 
a very long-drawn-out vos.”’ 


There were plenty of false Spanish nobles—men 
who boasted of nonexistent riches and tried to cover 
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up their lowly status with the varnish of glory. One 
who lived in Italy appeared in a novel by Matteo Ban- 
dello, and a poor hidalgo of the Indies was described 
during the seventeenth century in the pages of Tho- 
mas Gage. These Chiapas hidalgos he called fools who 
persist in feigning greatness or profound knowledge, 
however poor and silly they may be. And in a seene 
that paints them to perfection he explained how, if 
one of their friends happened to pass by, they never 
failed to pick a crumb out of their beards, nor to ex- 
claim: ‘‘Caballero! You have come late, and I am sor- 
ry, for | have just eaten an excellent partridge.’’ And 
all this just to give the impression that they kept a 
knight commander’s table and feasted like country 
gentlemen, although their birds and fish were grown 
in the bean and garlic patches and never swam except 
in the soup pot. 

The pretentiousness of the Americans in Spain 
was a frequent subject of ridicule in Peninsular liter- 
ature. For example, the delightful verses coneluding 
Lope de Vega’s ‘La Dama Boba’ repeatedly query, 
**: De dé viene el caballero? (Where does the gentle- 
man come from?)’’ and in the refrain comes the ironie 
reply: ‘‘Viene de Panama (Ile comes from Panama)’’ 

the trading post of the Indies and the last one might 
expect to find gentlemen, 

An oppressive share of these jokes fell on Alar 
cén. As a typical man of the Indies, and also as a 
writer struggling to get ahead, he was not over-mod- 
est about his endowments, even exaggerated some of 
them—his lineage, for example. In 1617, when he was 
about thirty-six, he decided to use publicity the don, 
which strictly speaking he was not entitled te, Alar- 
cén was an hidalgo, but that did not give him the 
right, according to old Spanish usage, to bestow the 
illustrious title on himself. At once his rivals and 
enemies in the fierce literary world of the era let loose 
cutting attacks. Quevedo wrote: ‘‘Don Juan’s last 
names grow like mushrooms: yesterday he called him 

Continued on page 47 


As Time Goes On 


By Mark Ven Doren 


A S time goes on, and tells us less 


And less what we have language for, 


Still we converse; that vacuum 


Is something still we must abhor. 


As mind lives on, and feeds itself 


With self, yet cannot name the taste, 


Still we conceive; there is a world 


Inside us that we may not waste. 


As joy survives despite despair, 


And yet despair declines to die, 


Still we consent; it is our lot 


To love without good reason why. 











Incunabula of the Spanish Empire 


HAT WAS THE FIRST BOOK printed in 

Mexico? In Peru? In the Philippines? By 

a ¢urious coincidence, the first works pub- 

lished in all these places bore the same 
name: ‘‘Doetrina Christiana.’’ Mexico’s came first, 
printed by Juan Cromberger in 1539. Antonio Ricardo 
brought out his book in Lima in 1584. Domingo de 
Nieva and Juan de San Pedro Martyr supervised the 
printing of the 1593 Manila text. The names of these 
craftsmen will surely outlive the paper and metal of 
their handiwork. 

These are three different books by different au- 
thors, designed to spread the Christian teachings in 
the Spanish empire. The Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C. has published a faesimile edition of the 
Philippine book, and the Philippine Government has 
pictured its title page on a series of stamps issued 
to obtain funds for rebuilding the islands’ war-wreck- 
ed libraries. 

The faesimile was made from the only known eopy 
of the book. Copies of the Mexiean and Peruvian first 
books were rare and precious items, but certain libra- 
ries had them. Word of the existence of the Philippine 
volume had been cireulating for 450 years, but for 
450 years no librarian or collector had been able to 
find it. The only clue was in a letter from Don Gémez 
Pérez Dasmarifias, Governor of the Philippines, to 
King Philip Il of Spain, dated June 20, 1593... 

Suddenly in 1946 the legendary book appeared. A 
New York dealer, William H. Sehab, heard from a 
friend in Paris that a man there had such a treasure. 
Unbelievable—but there it was, in the hands of a 
lrench bookseller who knew the value of his posses- 
sion, Sehab bought it at onee and sold it to the col- 
lector Lessing J. Rosenwald, who turned it over to the 
Library of Congress. 

Was this the same copy that early Governor sent 
to his King? Could it be the very volume the Jesuit 
Lorenzo de Hervis y Panduro used in 1785 to print 
texts in the Tagalog language? Ilow did it get from 
Madrid to Paris? Perhaps fleeing from the havoe of 
the late Civil War? We do not know. But it is easy 
enough te understand why early Philippine books are 
so rare, why this one may have fled to other climes. 
Books had many enemies in the Philippines: moths, 
worms, and all manner of insects, intense heat, humi- 
dity, earthquakes, floods, fire, wars... 

‘*Doetrina Christiana’’ was printed before the in- 
vention of movable type was known in the Philippines. 
So each page was laboriously hand carved on a wooden 
block, printed on the brittle paper made from the 
mulberry tree. The text is in Spanish in Gothie char- 
eters, Tagalog transliterated into roman letters, and 
Tagalog characters. It runs to 74 pages, 94% by 7 in- 
ches, and sold when printed for four reales, It was 
printed, naturally with ecclesiastical license, in the 
Dominican Church of San Gabriel in Manila. 

Why should the first book be on Christian doetri- 
ne? Beeause evangelizing was the main coneern of the 
‘conquerors of souls in Spanish America and the Philip- 
pines in the sixteenth century, just as those who re- 
presented the economic and political power busied 
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themselves with making laws, dividing things up, lay- 
ing foundations. To the Catholie missionaries it was 
more important to have at hand translations of the 
prayers, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments in the native dialects or languages than to pub- 
lish books on theology, history, or the natural resour- 
ces of the new lands. Moreover, the first primary 
schools were not for Spanish children or the locally 
born children of Spaniards, but for the sons of the 
Indian chiefs. From them, the conquerors could learn 
a wealth of information and news about the old world 
of America, very useful in building the bases of a new 
society and a new culture. 

The first task of the novices in the Franciscan and 
Dominican convents was to learn the basie doctrinary 
texts of their catechism in the Nahuatl or Maya ton- 
gues of Mexico, the Quechua of Pert, or the Philip- 
pine Tagalog. Later they would go out to the ‘‘ battle- 
fields’’ armed only with a breviary and a cross and 
sometimes a song, to spread the principles of a new 
religion—prineciples which were in themselves political. 
First came God, then Jesus Christ who descended to 
earth, then His Vicar the Pope; then the Pope or Bi- 
shops blessing the monarchs with oil on the right arm, 
that they might wield the sword well in defense of 
the faith, and on the forehead, to receive the light of 
the Holy Spirit that would enable them to govern their 
subjects in the name of the divine right of kings. 

But who was the author of this first book printed 
in the Philippines? It is well known that the ‘* Doctrina 
Christiana’’ published in Mexico was the work of the 
famous Franciscan bishop and humanist leader Fray 
Juan de Zumarraga. There is no doubt that the Lima 
book was composed by authority of the Concilio Pro- 
vincial of 1583. The erudite study which Mr. Edwin 
Wolf, Jr, contributes to this facsimile edition shows 
that the Manila Doctrina was prepared by Domingo 
de Nieva and Juan de San Pedro Martyr, using as a 
basis the texts by the Franciscans Miguel de Talavera 
and Juan Plasencia and the Jesuit Juan de Oliver. 
These last three, like their contemporary Juan Cobo, 
who is considered the father of book production in the 
Philippines, knew the Tagalog language well. The first 
bishop of the Philippines, Domingo de Salazar, wrote 
of how the Chinese there learned the craft: ‘‘ What has 
pleased all of us here has been the arrival of a book- 
binder from Mexico. He brought books with him, set 
up a bindery, and hired a Sangley (Chinese) who had 
offered his services to him. The Sangley secretly, and 
without his master noticing it, watched how the latter 
bound books, and lo, in less than (lacuna in MS) he 
left the house, saying that he wished to serve him no 
longer, and set up a similar shop.”’ 

The text of the Lord’s Prayer given in the book 
is of great historical interest for the minor differences 
of form it shows from the one in use today. 

Much more fascinating information on this volume 
and its history is to be found in Mr. Wolf’s preface. 
For this is not only a work of Christian teachings. It 
is one of the books that cireumnavigated the geogra- 
phical world and the world of ideas in the sixteenth 
eentury. 
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By José Clemente Orozco. 


A Show of Inexhaustible Appeal 


T HAS become a habit with me in the past few 

months to return from time to time to the Palavrio 

de Bellas Artes and retrace my steps through the 

various floors which accommodate the Exposition 
of Mexican Art. I have repeatedly examined nearly 
every object displayed in this magnificent show, espe 
cially in the salons which bear for me a greater per- 
sonal interest, and yet I find each visit amply reward- 
ing, by discovering something heretofore unperceived 
—some arresting detail or some new angle in a work 
I have already perused, some subtle element which 
lends it a novel significance. 

Perhaps this in itself is a gauge of good art. For 
one can never grow weary of looking at a fine paint- 
ing—not any more than one can grow weary of hear- 
ing some fine composition of musie—, and each renew- 
ed inspection—as each new hearing—tends to refine 
one’s appreciation and deepen one’s attachment. Art, 
in other words, may be measured by its durability, by 
the repeated enjoyment it can give its beholder. 

And there are many canvases in the sections as 
signed to contemporary art that have given me such 
repeated enjoyment. Most of these, to be sure, I have 


By Guillermo Rivas 


seen before they wore brought into this show some 
1 have known for years, and yet, assembled as they 
are in this comprehensive projection, each forming an 
important respective part in this summary of a dra 
matie evolution | have been privileged to eyewitness 
through almost thirty years, each clearly defining an 
individual utterance within a homogeneous chorus, a 
personal voice within a broadly unified, unmistakably 
national expression, these paintings acquire on each 
repeated contemplation a new vitality and freshness 
It is pleasant to retrace the paths | have trodden 
through thirty years and to rediscover the opulent 
landmarks along their course 


Art of one kind or another exists everywhere and 
every generation produces its contingent of artists 
But what country on earth has produced a generation 
of painters as puissant and numerous as has Mexico in 
our own day and time? Orozeo, Rivera, Siqueiros, Goi 
tia, Tamayo, Lozano, Atl, Montenegro, O'’Gormfin—the 


whole long roster compiled in the catalogue ‘comprises 


a generation unique in the annals of art, defines a 


reative ferment, an aesthetic resurgence truly deser 


ing the name of renaissance 
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By David Alfaro Siqueiros. 


WOMEN OF YUCATAN. Oil. Fernando Castro Pacheco. 





WHITE SHIRT.Oil. By Guillermo Meza. 
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THE MILKMAN’S SWEETHEART. Oil, By Antonio Ruiz. 


HEAD OF A WOMAN. Oil. By Julio Castellanos. 


PORTRAIT OF BERTA. Oil. By Luis Nishizawa. 








WOMAN IN OAXACA, Oil. By Diego Riverc. 


THE HEDGE. Oil. By Ricardo Martinez. 





LANDSCAPE OF SANTA MONICA, Oil, By Francisco Goitia. 











BEHIND THE PYRENEES 


ESCRIPTIONS of Spain usually begin with a 
reference to the fact that it is isolated from the 
rest of Europe by the high wall of the Pyre- 
nees. This fact must have been a prime consi- 

deration for the American negotiators in the recently 
announced arrangement for American air bases in 
Spain. On one notable occasion; in the year 1700, 
Louis XIV of France, having made his grandson King 
of Spain, is said to have said, ‘‘Il n’y a plus de Pyré- 
nées.’’ The respected Larousse Eneyelopedia, how- 
ever, says he never said it. It was the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, accerding to Larouse, who said, ‘‘Les Pyrénées 
sont abimées,’’ meaning that the Pyrenees are sunk. 
Louis’ alleged remark has received the greater cur- 
rency, as the introduction of the young prince to the 
court, ‘*Messieurs, voici le roi d’Espagne,’’ was the 
prelude to a great war. 

In any case, as a literal fact, the Pyrenees are still 
there, and a formidable rampart they are. They are 
described as a continuous line of peaks from the At- 
lantic to the Mediterranean rising above 10,000 feet, 
leaving open only some passes on the two sides—‘‘a 
complicated bulky folding around a central nucleus of 
uplifted erystalline rocks.’’ The slope is steep on the 
French side, but with many vallys penetrating inside 
the mass. Except in the east, where Mediterranean in- 
fluences prevail, the slopes support forest and good 
pasture for cattle. Intensive agriculture flourishes in 
the valleys. Rapid rivers, now harnessed, have brought 
industries to the Pyrenees—chemical and metallurgi- 
sal factories. In a high basin inside the mountains the 
little republie of Andorra (population 5,200) has de- 
fied fate and the great neighboring Powers for cen- 
turies. This rugged country has always been greatly 
favored by English tourists, who bring in revenue for 
French hotelkeepers but would not be a great help 
in case of a call to man the ramparts. 





The Pyrenees, verdant and alive on the French 
side, are rugged, dull and brown on the Spanish side. 
The change is typical of the massive Iberian peninsu- 
la, which often reminds travelers less of Europe than 
of Afriea, from which it is cut off by the shallow 
trench at Gibraltar. Geography, which has taken pre- 
cedence over politics in the Spanish-American defen- 
se arrangement, has marked out the peculiar role of 
Spain in world affairs. In spite of its being surround- 
ed on three and a half sides by the Atlantie and Me- 
diterranean it never qualified as a great maritime 
Power. Its harbors are cut off from inland markets by 
its mountains. Its mastery of the New World was a 
tour de foree not destined to endure or to bring lasting 
benefits. Yet the return of an American fleet to keep 
watch over the harbor from which Columbus sailed 
on his voyage of discovery is an event to awaken great 
memories, 

The Pyrenees were not always so high and for- 
midable a barrier as they are now. The old kingdom 
of Navarre extended over both slopes of the western 
mountains, being based on the original Basque nation, 
settled there in very ancient times and still speaking 
a language unrelated to other European tongues. Ca- 
talonia in the east also spread over both sides of the 
Pyrenees. Navarre and Catalonia were broken up and 
their severed parts attached to France and Spain, thus 
reconstituting the Pyrenees as a frontier barrier. Ar- 
mies of Hannibal, Rome, Visigoths, Moors, Charle- 
magne and Napoleon, among others, had no great 


Un Poco de Todo 


trouble in crossing the Pyrenees in both directions, But 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Generalissimo Franco 
prebably consider conditions quite different today and 
that the Pyrenees rampart would be a good defensive 
line, just in case. 


It used to be said that Europe at the Pyrenees, 
and in recent years that dividing line has been even 
more clearly defined. More than the Pyrenees has 
divided Spain from the rest of Europe. Whether the 
Spanish-American agreement marks a new trend re 
mains to be seen. French geographer Jean Gottmann 
offers this light on the Spanish problem in his recently 
published *‘A Geography of Europe’’: ‘*‘ Recent history 
has recorded many remarkable trends in Spain, There 
was no lack of momentous impulses. The general line 
of evolution seems to have been well symbolized by 
the classic work of Cervantes: the Spanish people have 
been torn between the proud, uncompromising theore 
tician Don Quixote, who tilted with windmills, and 
the more modest and more realistic Sancho Panza, But 
Don Quixote was the master, and he kept riding the 
lean Rosinante—the condition of this legendary steed 
may well have been a hint as to the way of life of 
the bulk of the Spanish nation,’’ 


THIS AGED EARTH 


Astronomers and geologists used to engage in 
warm debates on the age of the earth. Physicists, 
like Lord Kelvin, argued that the earth could not be 
older than the sun, and that the sun could not be 
older than some hundreds of thousands of years—this 
because heat was literally squeezed out as the sun 
contracted at a rate that could be caleulated, The 
geologists demanded not only millions of years but 
hundreds of millions. When radioactivity was disco- 
vered the debaters cooled off, for the physicists found 
that it took radiactive uranium more than four and 
a half billion years to turn into lead—a good clock. 
Since the rocks still contain measurable amounts of 
uranium it followed that the age of the earth must 
be measured in billions of years. But the rocks testi 
fied to about 2.5 billion years. 

Good as all this was, it was not good enough for 
tie physicists. They wanted a still older earth, And 
for the good reason that the lead into which uranium 
decays is not only ordinary lead, which has an atomie 
weight of 207, but also a lighter lead with an atomic 
weight of 206. The two leads can be separated by 
weight. As millions of years roll by, lead 207 will in- 
crease in amount because it is produced from the par- 
ticular form of uranium designated by the number 
255, its atomie weight. But lead 206 is the end produet 
of uranium-238, the much more common form, The 
more lead 206 there is in proportion to lead 207 the 
older is the rock. By measuring the two proportions 
the physicists arrived at their figure of 2.5 billion years 
for the age of the earth, a figure that they stretched 
to 3.3 billions by allowing for everything of which 
they could think, 

Physicists of the University of Chicago have done 
some more delicate weighing of the two different kinds 
of leads. They compared the ratios of the different 
leads in meteorites with those in terrestrial rocks and 

Continued on page 48 
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Literary Appraisals 


THE SUDDENyVIEW. A Mexicen Journey. By Sybille 
Bediord. 268 pp, New York: Faroe: & Brot THE STAN- 
DARD GUIDE TO MEXICO AND THE CARRIBEAN. 
By Lawrence and Sylvie Martin. 623 pp. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co 


HETHER their authors intend it or not, 

books on foreign countries seem to fall pret- 

ty generally into two categories: those 

which may literally guide the prospective 
wanderer through a strange land, and those that make 
him feel that he has seen and even come to understand 
a place he may never hope to visit. 

Sybille Bedford’s account of her Mexican jour- 
ney belongs unquestionably to the latter group. So 
subjective that it might more aptly be titled ‘‘The 
Personal View,’’ it would be of seant help, indeed it 
might make discouraging reading, for the person about 
to venture below the Rio Grande for the first time. 
Yet it could give an insight that months and miles 
of travel might not provide. 

To those who think they know Mexico, this volu- 
me will be either a satisfying confirmation or a pro- 
vocation. For, just as travel books fall into two eate- 
gories, so, in the opinion of this reviewer, do visitors 
to Mexico; there never seems to be any halfway be- 
tween those who love the place without discrimination, 
finding in it nothing but beauty and color, a rhapsody 
of cooperation and the picturesque, and those who are 
deeply sensitive to its primitiveness, squalor and cruel- 
ty. Perhaps no other country can excite such frenzied 
partisans. And the only way the loving majority can 
dismiss Mrs, Bedford’s finding is to leave them within 
the framework of her own closely observed subjecti- 
vity. 


o * _ 


Not since D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘ The Plumed Serpent”’ 
(unless one wishes to include Maleolm Lowry’s novel, 
‘*Under the Voleano’’) has the minority, or negative 
side, had such an eloquent spokesman. Perhaps that 
is because Mrs. Bedford, like the writers just cited, is 
English, and views her subject from the vantage of 
an older civilization, a mellower background than most 
reporters of the Mexican scene. 

At any rate, she is capable of exercising a fine 
sort of detachment while telling an intensely perso- 
nal story. Her most memorable characters, with one 
or two exceptions, are Americans or Britishers living 
in out-of-the-way places; yet with a perceptive para- 
graph here, a bit of description there, a conversation 
recorded without comment, she extracts the very es- 
sence of rural and small town Mexicans; in these pa- 
ges they absolutely live, this is the way they are. 

It would be difficult to account in many pages 
for Mexico’s turbulent, undirected history as pointed- 
ly as she does in two succinet sentences: ‘‘There is 
publie feeling, hideous waves of nationalism, on ocea- 
sions. There is no publie opinion.’’ She also is eap- 
able of the philosophical approach. Of the Indian’s 
primitive subsistence she suggests, ‘‘It is arguable that 
it is better for a man to have to pray for rain than 
scramble for advancement.’’ 


. + + 


Syllable Bedford, who now lives in Italy, is a ma- 
ture, thoughtful person. One might wish, though, that 
she had been less profligate with French phrases when 
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English ones would have done just as well. And one 
must deplore the sort of Spanish that puts an aeccen- 
ted a instead of an unaccented o at the end of Mexi- 
co City’s Zécalo. One wonders also why she persists 
in putting a b in Rivera when the great Diego himself 
signs his name with a v. 

Furthermore, one could dispense happily with 
the introductory chapter on the United States. Surely 
we have heard enough by this time of our quaint dor- 
mitory sleeping cars. And when Mrs. Bedford deela- 
res flatly that in Ohio liquor must be bought at the 
Post Office, one wonders a bit at some of her other 
positive statements. 

At the other end of the pole from Mrs. Bedford’s 
book stands the Martins’. Intended to chart the trip 
of a tourist down to the last cathedral and cocktail 
hangout, it brings up with a fine meshed net practic- 
ally everything to be found within the boundary set 
by the volume’s title. Its shopping guides, in parti- 
cular, are amazing; women travelers are sure to drool 
over them. 


Tea wo 


THE ENVOYS. By H. R. Hays. 313 pp. New York: 
Crown Publishers 


T HE novel of the American abroad deserves its own 

category. We are the great travelers of our cen- 
tury, after all—and the compulsions which have made 
us so, like most compulsions, reck little of results 
achieved, either for ourselves or the country we repre- 
sent. The envoys of H. R, Hays, new novel are ironic- 
ally labeled. Mr. Hays has been a serious observer of 
the Latin-American scene for some time now: he views 
the behavior of his countrymen abroad (and especial- 
ly in that region) with a serious eye. 

Mr. Hays’ envoys are not the tourists—though 
there is plenty of turista activity on the edges of his 
scene. The envoys he anatomizes are those United Sta- 
tes citizens who go, south (in this case, to Peru) with 
a Purpose—to teach in English-speaking schools, to 
work for mining companies, to represent Washington 
officially in embassy or jungle. The time of the novel 
is the late Nineteen Forties, when life was complicated 
by revolutions, and one of the few liberal governments 
Peru has known was supplanted. 

The author weaves an exciting and credible story 
around this central event, which took place in 1948. 
As an observer who was present during much of this 
time, the reviewer can testify to Mr, Hays’ reportorial 
accuracy. But ‘‘The Envoys’’ is far more than aceur- 
ate reporting. The best of Mr. Hays’ four novels, it is 
by far the most penetrating; in it he reaches depths 
of feeling for which his earlier fiction has ill-prepar- 
ed us. One example in particular (the story of the 
Whitman family, which occurs toward the end of the 
book) sticks in the reviewer’s mind as a case history 
not untypical of a certain kind of United States eiti- 
zen found especially in Peru. The Whitmans, high- 
echelon in mining, could never be quite normal—and 
this is doubly true of their children, whom their father 
brought to live with him, high up in the Andes, when 
they were babies. ‘When they return to Lima, the par- 
ents are less disturbed by their children’s peculiarities 
than by the fact that they insist on playing with the 
children of middle-class cholo neighbors. How Mrs. 
Whitman takes care of this deviation is a small horror 
story in itself. 

The Whitmans, fortunately, are only marginal 
characters in this unusual and cogent book. Principal- 
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ly, it is the story of Jerry Pulver—who went to the 
jungle to work with one of his government’s agricul- 
tural missions; of Ellen, who came to Peru to teach 
in a United States sechool—and remained (though not 
for long) to create a destruction about her; of Miss 
Forbes, a New England spinster, head-mistress of the 
school, who really liked the people and was fated to 
become one of Ellen’s victims. To say more of these 
characters would do Mr. Hays a disservice. ‘‘The Ame- 
ricans, as they spread over the world,’’ he says, ‘‘ were 
incurious and displaced. Their minds shrank from 
eontact with other minds. They ruled, when it was 
practical to do so, mechanically and without aim. Out 
of a bleak and inner confusion their touch was cold 
and uncreative.”’ 


H. S$. 


ABRAHAM'S WIFE. By Francis J. Thompson. 191 pp 
New York: The Vanguard Press. 


F OR his first novel, laid in Cuba and Florida in 
the late Eighteen-Nineties and early Nineteen- 
Hundreds, Francis J. Thompson has chosen rich and 
exciting material. Voodoo, juju, orgiastic dances, se- 
xual frankness, racial contrasts, an authoritative-seem- 
ing knowledge of exotic places and customs— these 
provide the reader with excellent local color on every 
other page. 

Unfortunately, the complicated construction and 
deliberately artificial pattern of the book spoil the 
effect. Written in five sections, arbitrarily divided 
under the heading of dates which remain, like so much 
else, unexplained, the story is told by an elderly nar- 
rator whose emotions and reactions to the heroine, Sa- 
rita, seem younger and stronger than those of her 
shadowy husband—the unsubstantial, unsatisfactory 
black Abraham—but are still unconvincing. 

Abraham never comes alive; neither, except for 
a few brilliant flashes, does any other character. This 
is the chief disadvantage of Mr. Thompson’s tell-it- 
never-show-it technique of narration, and as if this 
were not sufficient handicap, he has also chosen to en- 
cumber his story with labored comparisons between 
the biblical Abraham and his black counterpart. 

The names, Abraham, Sarita, Agar and Ismaelillo 
irritatingly pound home the point insisted upon—that 
this is in every way a repetition of the earlier story. 
The complications of having to fit his plot into this 
rigid pattern slow up the book and add to the sense 
of unreality, which is exasperating, since on every 
page there is much brilliant material, tossed about 
and lavishly wasted. The sense of unreality is deepen- 
ed by constant anachronism, 
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Yet so long as he does not have to pay attention 
to the story, the framework, or the general credibility 
of ‘‘Abraham’s Wife,’’ the reader will probably read 
on, for the sake of the book’s unusual ingredients. 


TREASURE OF THE SUN. By Adeline Attwood. 218 
pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compute. 


T HE distaff cause in the War Between the Sexes 
finds a valiant exponent in this first novel about 
Peruvian Indians. No female character in it but em- 
bodies most of the virtues; the protagonist, a young 
woman called Illoma, is a very paragon. All males, 
with the exception of a boy of 14, are pretty suspect. 
It seems that the Treasure of Atahualpa has not 
been lost after all. The hungry Indians in a remote 
Andean valley have known about it for centuries, In 
a characteristically male moment of weakness Illoma’s 
betrothed speaks of it in the marketplace. He teturns 
to the village on his wedding morn, battered and inco- 
herent. Sissy that he is, they have to put off the wed- 
ding. Meantime Illoma and her father go to the city 
to see what can be done about protecting the treasure. 
Just why they would go to the white commandant for 
this particular purpose is not clear. 

The old man dies, Llloma is raped, the Indians 
leave their city and the overweight commandant is 
permanently incarcerated in a mountain. If Mrs. Att- 
wood had been content to call it a legend some small 
grace might have accrued to her book. But she garnish- 
es it wath all the trappings yet none of the logic of 
realism. 
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THE LAS] PRINCESS: A Novel of the Incas By Charles 


_ O. Locke. 316 pp. New York: W. W. Norton & Lo. 


HE last Inca Emperor ruled an empire nearly twi- 
T ce the size of Spain. His engineers paved 1,000- 
mile highways better than any in sixteenth-century 
Europe, fiung bridges and aqueduets across Andean 
gorges, organized 4U,000 switt runners into a vast, ef- 
ticient postal system. The Inca state, writes (haries OU. 
Locke in this unusual story of the last days of Inea- 
dom, was ‘‘a lofty sky fairy.and,’’ ‘‘a dream raised 
up among 25,000-foot peaks.’’ 


Yet the whole complex edifice toppled like a hou- 
se of cards at a touch trom the Conquistador Pizarro. 
Why? That is Mr, Locke’s story. Aithough it doesn’t 
quite come off, either as fiction or politica! science, 
“The Last Princess’’ contains enough exotic detail, 
enough intelligent speculation about the eternal riddie 
of what makes an empire fall, to add up to a historical 
novel of more than average interest. 


On Nov. 15, 1532, the Inca Emperor Atahualpa pu- 
blicly weleomed the white-skinned strangers recently 
landed on his coast. Pizarro’s little band—less than 
200 men—filed into the city square of Cajamarca, 
hemmed in by 40,000 Inea soldiers and at least as 
many civilians. The huge crowd gaped at the Euro- 
peans beards, horses, wheeled vehicles—things unk- 
nown in Peru. Inea scholars hoped the Spaniards 
would explain another marvel, their written language 
—obviously a great improvement over the knotted 
strings which were the only Inca method of keeping 
records. No one padi much attention to the curious 
metal tubes the Spanish carried, though rumor said 
these were weapons. 


A Black-Robed Spaniard read an audacious pro- 
clamation informing Atahualpa that he was thence- 
forth a vassal of the King of Spain, ‘‘by approval of 
all saints from St. Peter.’’ Stunned, Atahualpa object- 
ed. Pizarro’s men fired a volley, with frightful slaugh- 
ter. Simultaneously, treacherous Inca collaborators set 
fire to the adjacent buildings. The mob panicked 
fatally disrupting Inca military formations. The Span- 
iards seized Atahualpa and the end had come. 


The carnage of Cajamarca is the climax of a story 
seen through the eyes of Inca Princess Tacara-mi and 
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her lover, Taclos, the Inca Prime Minister. Both are ch 
rather remote personalities but reasonably thoughtful ‘ 
observers. Even before Franciseo Pizarro sounded the Don c develop 
erack of doom, they saw that the Incas were a mort- a Complex! 
ally confused, divided people, torn by internal un- 
rest. Spanish firearms, the author implies, were no ENJOY YOUR FAVORITE 
more responsible for the fall of the Inca empire than SPORT USING 
were Nazi Stukas and panzers solely responsible for 
the fall of Franee in 1940. INVISIBLE GLASSES 
R. M. @ They are absolutely unbreakable. 
° @ Are prescribed without the need of taking a 
MACHADO OF BRAZIL: The Life and Times of Macha ya GpOUT , 
do ag men By Jose Bettencourt Machado, 264 pp. New @® Their use involves no danger whatever and im- 
York: Bramerica. plies great advantages. 
T IIS biography is the first book-length work in 
English on the enigmatic Brazilian mulatto who @ This marvelous discovery will 
became one of the great ironists of the nineteen cen- enable you to freely practice 
tury. With the recent publication of English versions your favorite sport -—tennis, 
of *‘Epitaph of a Small Winner’’ and ‘‘Dom Casmur- football, baseball, swimming, 
ro,’’ Machado de Assis has won a large number of golf or basketball— with per- 
American readers. Ilis is a highly persona! brew of fect vision and without the 
compassion, pessimism and devastating psychological slightest fear. 
insight. 
What manner of man could have written, in 1880, ® And being entirely invisible, they greatly en- 
a.book (‘‘Epitaph’’) that would inspire comparison hance your good be ae 
by American critics, seventy-two years later, with 
works by so irreconcilable a literary crew as Blake, LENTES DE CONTACTO, S. A. 
Cervantes, Compton-Burnett, France, Gogol, Heming- Ave. insurgentes No. 377 - Offices 402 - 404 
way, Huxley, Marquand, Montaigne, Montherlant, Pi- Mexico, D. F. 
randello, Poe, Proust, Sterne, Svevo, Voltaire, Waugh a 
and Whitman? In response, the biographer gives us y 
an individual whose .elan vital and frein vital were es 
both titanic, with consequences favorable to literature 
and disastrous to Machado. An acutely perceptive un- 
believer, and therefore bitter, Machado took jt out in 
the composition of ironie masterpieces and in epileptic para la cornea 
seizures. Born in 1839, he died in 1908, i alien 
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The ambivalences in Machado’s fiction reflect his 
life and personality. Surrounded by devotion, he was 
deeply forlorn. Sickened by man’s inexhaustible mean- 
ness, he was never known to refuse a request for a 
personal favor. Acknowledged and honored as Bra- 
zil’s greatest writer, he remained a humble, methodi- 
cal, uninspired subordinate in public office. 

Ile was accomplished in French and English and 
well read in both languages. At the age of 44 he learn- 
ed German and in his late sixties undertook the study 
of Greek. A similarity to Socrates is reinforced by the 
mature Machado’s Socratic disinterest in physical na- 
ture and almost sole concern with man as a moral en- 
tity. At onee friendly and secretive, abolitionist, byt 
with too little confidence in men to be a thorough- 
going republican, Machado followed his own logie, 
which to the general may appear a mass of paradoxes. 

**Machado of Brazil’’ is not, and does not purport 
to be, a definitive work. The important thing is that 
now one need not learn Portugese to satisfy, at least 
in part, curiosity about the Brazilian master. 


WwW. L. G. 


MAGIC MAIZE. By Mary end Conrad Buff. 76 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 


. ABIAN, Indian boy of Guatemala, is introduced 

with a handsome portrait on the jacket by Conrad 
Buff, whose colorful, posterlike illustrations are back- 
drops for a narrative about old versus new among peo- 
ple who cling to their ancient Mayan gods. 

Fabian and his father propitiate the gods with 
food, prayer and sacrifice so that the maize may grow 
to abundant harvest upon the slopes near an almost 
forgotten Mayan city. Though fearful of his father 
as well as the gods’ anger, the boy secretly plants a 
new kind of corn developed by the distrusted white 
people. When a storm destroys the family cornfield, 
only Fabian’s crop stands tall and strong. Later, when 
Fabian is hired as guide by exporers digging in the 
ancient city, Fabian’s father discovers that good and 
bad are not matters of old or new, of white man or 
Indian. The archaeological background is garbled at 
times, but the theme is always clear. 
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Current Attractions 


SYMPHONY 


S ONE could reasonably anticipate, the series 

of concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra 

Ciudad de Mexico has been attracting ple- 

thorie and highly appreciative audiences each 

Sunday morning to the Teatro Metropolitano. Under 

the baton of the eminent conductor Erich Kleiber and 

with programs that do not tax the public’s musical 

intelligence, these concerts, filling a definite want, are 

further enhancing the already quite firm reputation 
of this excellent ensemble. 

And although, as I have said, the programs chosen 
by Kleiber, consisting of time-tried favorites have a 
popular appeal, it would be hardly fair to attribute 
the success of these concerts mainly to this reason. I 
am inclined, in fact, to believe that only a conductor 
of highest stature and an orchetra of veritable ability 
ean achieve true distinction with the kind of programs 
this season has offered. 

There was, for instance, the performance of Anton 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ New 'World’’ symphony in Kleiber’s second 
program. A work of this kind indeed presents a dif- 
ficult test for any conductor, not only because it is 
so widely known but because its score, including lines 
of most lofty inspiration as well as those that verge 
on triviality, defines an extreme contrast, an inherent 
unevenness that gravely impairs its symphonie whole- 
ness. Thus the listener, such as myself, who had heard 
this symphony on many previous occasions, would most 
likely sueeumb to boredom had it not been performed 
in a highly interesting version and with a stamp of in- 
terpretive originality. 
ee 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


To be sure, Kleiber’s interpretation of this work 
not only fully coped with its defects but actually de- 
fined a masterly feat in the precision of detail, in the 
turns of splendid eloquence, in the orchestral color- 
fulness and in the mark of an original personality 
he impressed on this work. It was truly delightful 
not only to hear the orchestra’s fine execution, but to 
perceive the clear expression of the conductor's aim, 
the firm tracing of Kleiber’s baton drawing with the 
marvelous language of music a whole world of ideas, 
to watch him bring forth subtlety, depth and signifi- 
cance from a work which, | repeat, is not entirely free 
of uncertain lines and banal details, Evidently, | would 
venture to say, not a few of the brilliant utterances 
he elicited from the orchestra are not part of the writ- 
ten score—as they hardly could be. Therefore, the 
subtle phrasing which on this occasion revealed to me 
a new and unknown beauty of this work—the delicate 
shading, the sonorous fineness and purity of the notes, 
the massing of details scintillating over the chiaroseu- 
ro fondo—all these things must be attributed to Klei- 
ber’s masterly direction. Here was a case of a con- 
ductor achieving perfection, of truly fulfilling the 
composer’s highest aspiration, in a work that abounds 
in defect. 


The following program, consisting entirely of 
Schubert compositions, without offering anything as 
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outstanding as the Dvorak symphony, or, in fact, any- 
thing that might survive for very: long in one’s me- 
mory, was, nevertheless, performed in a quite satisfae- 
tory manner. The program consisted of Schubert's 
Third symphony, selections from ‘‘Rosamunde,’’ and 
the Seventh symphony in Do major. . 

The **Rosamunde’’ selections were probably the 
best of the whole. This composition, with its.charm, 
grace and simplicity, is, in my opinion, one of Sehu- 
bert’s most finished works. And in its performance 
Kleiber achieved a version that not only brought out 
all these qualities, but refined the details of instrument- 
al color to an almost ineredible degree of tonal purity, 
Preserving the charming simplicity 6f this work, there 
was in its interpretation something approaching the 
grandiose. Its traditional rococo romantie spirit, light 
but not superficial, the soft melodiousness of its them- 
es and the beauty of its dance rhythms, were all ex- 
pressed with a degree of perfection. 

Quite justly the conductor shared the abundant 
applause with Sally van der Berg, Rubén Islas, Anas- 
tacio Flores and Luis Salomons, the splendid four mu- 
sicians—the veritable heart of this ensemble—whose 
performance lent the touch of greatness to the execu- 
tion. 

As compared with ‘‘Rosamunde,’’ the rendition of 
the rest of the program seemed somewhat tepid and 
weak. Although Kleiber conducted the Third sympho- 
ny with his usual brilliance, this was one oceasion 
when he did not obtain a commensurate response from 
the orchestra. Its performance lacked verve, unity 
and depth, which, in all justice, can be attributed to 
the fact that this symphony’s score does not readily 
lend itself for brilliant execution, In this composition, 
which contains only a few melodious themes or ele- 
ments of instrumental value, Schubert, it seem, under- 
took, a hazardous essay, an exploration of a form 
which he never fully mastered. Kleiber sought to achie- 
ve an utmost refinement of this symphony, he endea- 
voured to bring out its essential significance; but in 
some way he did not reach his goal. 

The Seventh symphony in Do major was offered 
as the mainstay of the program. I was curious to see 
how Kleiber would shoulder the enormous problems 
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of interpretation and execution defined by this work, 
and I arrived at the conclusion that although from 
certain angles his version was quite interesting it was 
in essence academic, and not an authentie creation. 
This composition poses a quite difficult test for any 
conductor, because it represents Schubert’s attempt to 
create a. symphony of great scope upon a formal strue- 
ture, and not upon melodious themes, as he composed 
his other symphonies. His Seventh seems to have been 
the result of an inner crisis, which is reflected in a 
crisis of form, in an excessive length and a topheavy 
orchestra. It impresses one as if the composer, who 
even at his best was not a master of symphonic form, 
failed to express his final purpose and sought to cover 
up his failure in clogging up his work with a repeti- 
tious over-emphasis of the same phrases. Hence, the 
conductor must strive to lessen its salient defects by 
enhancing its other values. He must try to bring out 
to the utmost its instrumental colorfulness, and to 
freely and resourcefully mold expressiveness through- 
out the entire score. For only in this manner ean this 
work be instilled with sufficient interest it 
from seeming forced or from becoming tedious. 


to save 


Kleiber, however, despite his ample resources, was 
not quite able to overcome these obstacles. True, while 
the execution did not lack vigor, and some parts of 
the composition were achieved more felicitously than 
others, on the whole the performance was greatly 
weakened because there was no penetration of detail 
and no individual instrumental assertion, which Sehub- 
ert always pursued in his work. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


CONCERT by the Bellas Artes Chamber Orchestra 

auspiciously initiated the season of ten Monday 
evening concerts at the Sala Manuel M. Ponce of the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes. The program, consisting of 
Vivaldi’s Concerto for Four Violins; Barber’s Adagio; 
Stravinsky’s Second Suite; Halfter’s Festive Overture, 
and Haydn’s symphony ‘‘The Clock,’’ was conducted 
in a highly able and inspired manner by Luis Herrera 
de la Fuente. 

This chamber ensemble, formed in 1952, is now 
offering its third concert seasoh. Conducted from the 
biginning by Herrera de la Fuente, whom I am inelin- 
ed to regard as the most able of our younger conduet- 
ors, this orchestra has shown conspicuous improvement 
with each consecutive season and is today undoubtedly 
the most competent ensemble of its kind in our midst. 

In addition to this orchestra, the following pro- 
grams will present the quartettes ‘‘Mexieco,’’ ‘‘Bre- 
do”’’ and ‘*Gonzalez’’; the Quintette of Wind Instru- 
ments, and the Coro de Madrigalistas. 
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Art Events 


T HE distinguished Russian-American painter Mi- 

chael Baxte, who for quite a number of years has 
been residing and working in Mexico, is presenting 
during this month a collection of his newer work 
at the Galeria Nueva (Calle de San Luis Potosi No. 
216). The highly interesting exhibition includes thirty- 
six paintings in oil, fifteen water colors, and a collec- 
tion of drawings. 


mean Nufiez del Prado, a Bolivian sculptor of 
international renown, is showing a group of thir- 
ty and some odd works, in stone or bronze, at the 
Salon de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de Puebla No. 
154). Dnawing on pre-Hispanic American sources, 
this artist achieves a personal expression of consider- 
able force and fine plastic quality. 


T HROUGH the courtesy of the Belgian government, 
a collection of more than forty paintings by out- 
standing contemporary Belgian artists will be exhibit- 
ed in the building of the National Conservatory of 
Musie (Lomas de Chapultepec) during four weeks, 
beginning on the 15th, of this month. 


DOLFO BEST MAUGARD, a Mexican painter 

whose work throughout many years has very sel- 
dom figured in publie exhibits, won the first award 
in the contest exhibition sponsored by the National 
Institute of Fine Arts in homage to Hidalgo. Best 
Maugard’s portrait in oil of the hero of Mexico’s 
Independence, powerful in concept and beautiful in 
execution, undeniably deserves the high distinction it 
was accorded. 


The two second premiums offered by this contest 
were awarded to Amaya and Rafael Mujfioz Lopez. 
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HE indefatigable Diego Rivera has just completed 

a large mural painting in the vestibule of the new 
hospital constructed by the Social Security Institute 
on the boulevard that leads to the Villa de Guadalupe. 
This imaginatively composed panel, inspired in theme 
by the evolution of medical science in Mexico, from 
the pre-Conquest era to date, can be counted among 
the finest examples of this painter’s numerous mural 
paintings. 


ALERIA Arte Contemporaneo (Calle de Amberes 

No. 12) is currently presenting an unusually in- 
teresting exhibition of paintings in oil by the Japa- 
nese artist Ichiro Fukuzawa. Unlike most other Ja- 
panese painters, Fukuzawa, who has lived for many 
years in Paris, shows almost no trace of native tra- 
dition in his work. Expressing himself in semi-ab- 
stract terms, he has a dramatic sense of color and a 
fine feeling for design. 


C ARLOS OROZCO ROMERO, one of the most ae- 

complished figures in the modern Mexican school, 
has gathered a very impressive collection of canvases 
for the exhibition which is now open to the publie at 
the Casa del Arquitecto (Avenida Veracruz No. 24) 
Sponsored by the Sociedad de Arquitectos Mexicanos, 
this exhibit consists of some thirty paintings in oil, 
mostly recent works, including portraits, landscapes 
and studies. 


AUL STEINLAUFP, Philadelphia-born artist who is 

at present residing and working in Mexico, is 
showing a group of his paintings at the Galeria Arte 
Moderno (Calle de Roma No, 21). Having spent his 
impressionable years in Europe, Steinlauf paints in an 
intuitive Expressionist manner, developing his Mexi- 
ean themes with a dazzling palette. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


Continued from page 20 


married a man of such a strange disposition and was 
now inseparably tied to him beeause of the two smal- 
ler girls he fathered. A selfish and stubborn man he 
was, given to fits of ugly temper. A good mechanie, 
skillful with his hands, and yet unable to keep a steady 
job because of his irascibility, unable to properly pro- 
vide for his family because he drank too much and 
squandered away a large part of his earnings in broth- 
els and cantinas. It was too bad about Evelia, but 
there seemed to be no way out. These were the things 
people said in the patio. Facts were discussed, inci- 
dents aired out, sentiments exposed; but no solution 
was offered. 

Nights were not always tranquil in the veeindad 
disturbanees of one kind or another were not infre- 
quent occurrences, and some times they developed re- 
peatedly, habitually, at some given place. The vecin 
dad, phlegmatie, tolerant, comprehensive, inured t 
sights of violence, of frailty, of passion or folly, grew 
accustomed to the brawls at Demetrio’s flat, which 
often ended with Evelia being forced out of its doors 
Though it was accustomed to seenes of this kind it 
was not entirely indifferent, for nearly always some 
neighbor stealthily took her in for the night, and in 
the morning, after Demetrio had gone away, her moth- 
er, risking a repeated brawl, sneaked her back into 
the flat. 

* * * 

She watched the woman across the court unhook 

the cage and take it inside, thinking, another day is 
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gone and the bird has not flown away. And I too am 
still here. Maybe I am yet safe for a while. He is 
between jobs now and depends on mother’s earnings, 
and that makes him passive. He overlooks me now. 
But as soon as he finds work and starts earning mo- 
ney, he will be the same as before. The same thing 
will start all over again. Tonight he will probably 
come home morose, eat his meal without speaking a 
word and go to bed, or, if he should chance to meet 
someone in a cantipa who will pay for his drinks, and 
come, home staggering and late in the night, he will 
as likely as not raise a rough house. 

Iler mind, like that of the tolerant neighbors, 
could deal only with the immediate problem, confront 
the obvious and unavoidable facts; it could not fath- 
om the souree of her predicament, it could not, nor 
did it strive to, comprehend the underlying reasons. 
Demetrio (though she addressed him, when she could 
speak to him at all, papa, she always thought of him 
as Demetrio) was an undecipherable mystery. He had 
to be accepted as he was, as one accepts some insur- 
mountable, some dark and evil, foree of nature, fear- 
fully, defensively, but without comprehension. He 
was undoubtedly more strange than most people, and 
yet the whole grownup world was strange and inecom- 
prehensible. There was in it some kindness and gene- 
rosity, even happiness for some; but mostly it seemed 
to be ruled by a foree greater than personal volition, 
a force which did not engender affection or joy but 
ruthlessly sought to inflict hardship and sorrow. 

She often wondered how Demetrio, being as he 
was, could have fallen indove with her-mother and 
had been willing to marry her, and how even now, 
beneath his cruelty and malice, he yet preserved for 
her a distorted affection, And of course she could 
iot understand why her mother fell in love with him 
and married him. It is only, she thought, because 
grownup men and women somehow eannot endure liv 
ing alone. But then her mother had her before she 
had Demetrio and she had not been actually alone. It 
was seven years since she and her mother had lived 
hy themselves, and she did not clearly remember how 
it had heen; but what she remembered did not seem 
unpleasant or painful. They were very poor, but not 
mueh poorer than they were now. They lived in a 
single room then, instead of the two they had now, in 
a vecindad more or less like this one, and her mother 
worked in a factory the same as she did now. It was 
lonely some times to he left by herself through the 
day in the patio, but she never went hungry because 
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her mother had arranged with a neighbor woman t 
feed her at mid-day. And then, presently, she was 
big enough to go to school, and there was no time 
ever to feel lonely or bored. It was too bad, she thought, 
that having to look after her two little sisters and 
to help with the housework she could no longer go to 
school. 

Life had been simple and pleasant before Deme- 
trio came, and even after he came, at the beginning, it 
did not seem very bad. He did not openly object to 
her presence. He was tacitly tolerant. His hostility 
developed over the years, after his own children were 
born, during her mother’s spells of illness, and after 
he began to have such frequent trouble at his jobs. 
Gradually, as she grew older, this hostility became a 
fixed obsession. His attitude denied her the right to 
exist. In his eyes she was always wrong. When she 
endeavoured in his presence to seem cheerful and 
friendly and ventured to talk, he said that she was 
a stupid chatterbox; when she guarded silence he 
said that she was a sullen dolt. And lately, only be- 
cause he saw her taiking to some of the boys in the 
patio, he started calling her even uglier names. He 
said she was a slut in the making, that that was all she 
would ever be, that she would wind up on the street 
anyway and that the best thing to do was to cast her 
out. 


The street, she thought. I will wind up on the 
street. There it is only a few steps away, just beyond 
the zaguén gate—there is the open world where I will 
some day have to find my way. 

As a place where she walked almost every day, 
to the baker’s the grocer’s or butcher’s, with its fa- 
miliar shops and buildings and all the other well 
known sights, the street seemed neither strange or 
forbidding. But when she thought of it in the sense 
Demetrio’s words implied, it became vast and myste- 
rious, menacing as well as alluring. The seething 
thoroughfare that flows like a great river from end 
to end across the city loomed in her mind as a world 
where she would either find release or perish. 

It was not the visible comprehensible daytime 
street she beheld but the spectral and mysterious street 
in the night, broken by piercing lights and black sha- 
dows, throbbing over the din of traffie with bursts 
of gay music from dance-cantinas, with howling ma- 
riachis inside pulquerias, with the sharp click of balls 
in the poolrooms, with the strident cajoling of curb- 
venders—the endless array of mean or gaudy little 
shops strung out along emblazoned cinemas and for- 
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lorn ancient chure_. of shrouded opaque-panelled 
doors to sneak-in hotels, of furtive overpainted women 
paused at the walls in the shadows, of pastry-filled 
windows of Chinese cafés, and the sweet smelling food 
sizzling in the corner fritangas. This was the street 
she beheld in her mind—the great flowing river whose 
addled tide bore an outlet for brief deliverance, for 
an escape into illusion, into a fleeting oblivion from 
the grim and sordid reality of the vecindad, from the 
crowded dingy flats and patios—this was the image 
of her destiny, the river where she would either sink 
or swim. 


Suddenly she realized that she had been work- 
ing in almost total dark, and when she switched on 
the solitary shadeless bulb that hung suspended from 
the ceiling she was agreeably surprised to discover that 
her task was almost done. Hurrying to finish the fi- 
nal garments, in the light of the bulb the vision of 
the street receded from her mind, and now there was 
only the immediate reality and the calm, resigned 
anticipation of what the night might hold in store. 


Colonial Etiquette 
Centinued from page 27 


self Juan Ruiz; he added the Alareén, and today tacks 
on the Mendoza, which some people read as Mendacio 
(liar). If only his body would grow thus, for it is a 
heavy load for such a little beast! I assure you, he’s 
got his humps full of names. And observe that the D. 
does not stand for don, but is a profile portrait of 
him.’’ Cristébal Suérez de Figueroa remarked: ‘‘This 
madness came upon him one night... and in the morn- 
ing he woke up a don.’’ 

sy that time abuse of the title had become wide- 
spread in Spain, largely because of the people from 
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the Indies. Among those guilty of it was the hidalgo 
Alonso Quijano. ‘hen Cervantes had Don Quixote call 
two rustic, looseliving women ‘‘Dofia Tolosa’’ and 
‘*Dofia Molinera.’’ In 1589, Philip Hl, alarmed by the 
way things were going, had issued a decree against 
exaggerated courtesy and ordered that.“he himself 
should be addressed simply as ‘‘sefior’’; but this mea- 
sure was ineffectual and was finally withdrawn. Que- 
vedo asserted in La Visita de los Chistes that ‘‘] have 
seen tailors and masons with don,’’ after Huaman Po- 
ma had made a similar observation on America. And 
Don Sebastidn de Covarrubias reported in 1611 that 
‘‘many gentlemen have rejected the don, and do not 
use it; and for those who have abandoned it, many 
more have taken it who have no right to it.”’ 

Even in this atmosphere of disproportionate fond- 
ness for ceremony and honors, Alareén was excessively 
courteous. For the luxury, and glory of the Indies 
had doubled and redoubled the ‘ceremonies ways of 
the Spaniards, 
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found that the ratios agred, so that no allowance had 
to be made for unknown terrestrial factors. The eom 
parison was no easy task because only about one atom 
in a million atoms in either a meteroite or a rock is 
one of the two telltale forms of lead. It- turns out that 
the earth must be about 4.5 billion years old, a result 
reassuring to astronomers. But when were the ele- 
ments themselves formed? -A tentative answer is half 
a billion years, an answer that comes out of the inves 
tivation. 
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terious process by Dr. Ralph Buchsbaum, Dr. Kenneth 
Wertman, Evelyn Dwyer, Ronald Gillette and Brother 
Joseph Kuntz, all of the University of Pittsburgh. They 
have perfected a method of keeping cells alive for ex- 
tended periods under a microscope, at the same time 
supplying the nutrient required. 

Both the cells and the microscope are kept in a 
plastic incubator, which maintains a constant temper- 
ature. Cellular reactions can be watehed and recorded 
with a motion-picture camera mounted over the mi- 
croscope. By modifying the nutrient solution the cells 
can be subjected to almost any disease. 

When a specifie virus is added the Pittsburgh 
scientists can see how it gains entrance to the cells, 
how the cells fight back or how the virus destroys the 
cells, and finally how the virus spreads to other cells. 
Drugs can be added and their effect on cells and viru- 
ses noted, 

Dr. Buchsbaum and his associates will now study 
the normal cell structure and its functions. By leaving 
out one of the components of the cell’s regular cliet, 
the effect can be noted. If the effect is marked, the 
components will be restored to the diet to see if and 
how the cells recover. 

The chick embryo has already been subjected to 
the virus of fowl pox, a common poultry disease. The 
virus entered the cells, grew and multiplied until the 
cell broke up and liberated the virus particles. 

‘*Sinee the cell is the basic structural unit for all 
plant and animal life,’’ Dr. Buchsbaum points out, **a 
greater understanding of its make-up is_ essential 
Science must know how both cells and disease-caus 
ing agents destroy each other.’’ 
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Continued from page 16 

group of stone spires called *‘Los Pilares,’’ dominates 
the landseape. Somehow we could never find the time 
to get there, nor to many of the dozens of other places 
that Ameliano would have liked to take us, 

Silver may boom again in the hills of Chihuahua, 
and San Bernardo may change; but I hope, when I get 
back, Ameliano will be waiting to guide me; and Car- 
lota will still burn eandles in her ehieken coop, in 
front of a Christ in lace pants. 
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‘‘Cudndo?’’ I shouted. 

He rose and came to the door, smiling. ‘‘Mucho 
dolor?’’ 

‘*S{, Doetor.’’ 

‘*Mucho, mucho dolor?’’ 

‘*Si, si, Doetor.’’ 

He motioned to the nuns with a quick flick of 
his head. Two of them wheeled in a small table laden 
with scissors, knives, spindles of gauze, and bottles. 
Two others carried in an old-fashioned cradle and 
placed it at the far side of the room. Then they told 
me to lie down on the bed. 

Until this moment, I don’t think I had ever quite 
given up hope of finding myself transferred to a ma- 
gically created delivery room, gleaming with stain- 
less steel and smelling of ether. As I climbed onto 
the iron bed, I forgot fear, pain, and irritation. I 
felt, for an instant, suspended and calm. I looked up 
through a daze of exhaustion at the circle of anxious, 
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soft faces bending over me, and in a flood of illogical 
emotion I wanted to embrace them all—the nuns and 
the Doctor. Whoever they were, they were with me; 
they knew what this moment contained, and no one else 
could ever know. With profound gratefulness, I closed 
my eyes and entrusted myself to them. 

‘*Valiente, valiente,’’ the Doctor said sternly. 

‘*El gas?’’ I whispered. 

‘*Be courageous, Sefiora,’’ said the Doctor. 

‘*l wish gas,’’ I said, almost in tears. 

‘‘Don’t be a baby,’’ he said harshly, and then, 
‘*Push, Sefiora, push!’’ 


The next morning, a burro’s prolonged bray out- 
side the window pulled me up from a deep sleep. I 
opened my eyes without turning my head and drow- 
sily waited. 

There was a slight scraping noise next to my 
bed, and I turned to find Sister Celestina sound 
asleep in the rocking chair. Her rosy face twitched as 
the braying penetrated her sleep. 1 remembered now 
that she had installed hersef there aftr the birth, fin- 
gering her rosary and keeping watch over me. 

She woke with a guilty start. Leaping up from 
the rocker, she smoothed her skirts and cap, and then 
she bent over the cradle. She pushed back the mos- 
quito netting and began whispering ‘‘Dormidito, dor- 
midito! (Little sleeper, little sleeper!)’’ to my son as 
she changed him. ‘When she noticed that I was awake, 
she smiled at me, self-conscious now that I was 
watching her. Patting the baby’s head, she said, 
**Glark Gablé.’’ 

| laughed, and this seemed to please her, for she 
repeated ‘‘Glark Gablé’’ before she replaced the net- 
ting. Then she spread a newspaper on top of the net- 
ting to keep the sun from shining into the cradle, and, 
pointing to the window as if to justify her careful- 
ness, she said, ‘‘Qué calér! (What heat!)’’ and left. 

The spindly white furniture of my room, which 
the day before had seemed shabby and makeshift, was 
gleaming in the morning sun. Brilliant diamonds of 
light, made by the sun shining through the lattice 
screens, stencilled the walls and ceiling. The cobwebs 
and fluffs of lint I had noticed the day before were 
still there, but I no longer cared about them. The 
whole room appeared cheerful and friendly. 

As soon as I had finished breakfast, the madre- 
citas, as the sisters had told me to call them, tiptoed 
into the room, in twos and threes, to ask how I was 
feeling. After I told each of them I was muy conten- 
ta, | had to answer a second question: Why had I said 
the baby was ugly? 
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The truth was he had been far from pretty when 
they first held him up for my inspection, about five 
minutes after he was born. He looked like a wriggling 
India-rubber doll, with a swollen stomach and tooth- 
pick arms and legs. And he was smeared all over 
with oil from a big bottle labelled ‘‘Aceite de la Co- 
eina’’ (‘‘Kitehen Oil’’). 

I tried to take back my last night’s exclamation, 
but even so they weren’t sure whether I had meant 
it or whether it was some foreign whim or joke for a 
mother to condemn her child as ugly on first sight. 
All morning, they kept wandering in to tease me. 
One pretended to shove the child through the win- 
dow bars as a gift to some passing tradesman. An- 
other peeped under the mosquito net and announced 
suddenly, with a shrug, ‘‘The baby has been stolen.’’ 
And another added, ‘‘It’s of no importance. He didn’t 
count for anything. He was ugly.’’ 

Yet beneath their fun I could see perplexity and 
sadness in their eyes as the day wore on. I realized 
finally that it was because no visitors came. I told 
them I knew no one except the viceconsul, who was 
out of town, but they either didn’t or couldn’t un- 
derstand. When evening came and I had still had no 
visitors, the mother superior brought in an armful of 
red blossoms from the patio. As she placed them in a 
vase, she said wistfully, ‘‘These flowers are called 
amor de hombre—the love of man. In the morning 
they are white, at noon they are pink, at evening they 
are red, but tomorrow they are dead.”’ 


7 ” * 


Early the next morning, a goodsized bunch of 
bougainvillaea and jasmine arrived from the Ameri- 
can Consulate. The secretary had sent them, with a 
note saying she had been successful in getting a mess- 
age to my husband, and enclosing his answering tele- 
gram. The sisters had run into the room, all twelve 
of them together, chattering and pushing the bouquet 
at me. As I opened the telegram, Sister Celestina, a 
smile ready to break upon her face, asked, ‘‘El pa- 
pa?’’ 


I nodded. 
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‘*He is desperate?’’ 

I nodded again. 

**But very content?’’ 

“— 

Actually, he was desperate but far from content. 
The telegram bewailed the fact that he was in a mount- 
ain village and would have to get to an airport by 
eart. It would probably be four or five days, depend- 
ing on plane schedules, before he could arrive in Ma- 
zatlan. 

The madrecitas were portioning the flowers among 
several vases, careful not to lose even a leaf. Sister 
Celestina patted my head and said, ‘‘See, child, we 
will put them in many vases. Then everyone will 
think many people send flowers, isn’t that true?”’ 

Every person who stepped inside the Sanatario 
—the milkman, the mailman, visitors for other pa- 
tients—was invited into my room to look at ‘‘the Ame- 
rican baby with the blue eyes.’’ Outside the Sanata- 
rio, word spread through the neighborhood. The char- 
coal seller, as he passed every morning, would shout 
an inquiry about the health of the new little gringo, 
and school children on-their way to and from classes 
would press their faces against the lattices while the 
nuns held my child up for approval. 

Yet the nuns respected my need for privacy. They 
never interrupted a nap, and modestly left me to make 
my morning toilet alone. Several times each day, they 
placed the baby beside me in the bed, discreetly with- 
drawing until I called to them. I felt the child was 
not getting enough nourishment, but I was too shy 
and self-conscious to consult the sisters; anyway, they 
were nurses, and they must have ways of knowing 
whether a baby was sufficiently fed and whether a 
mother’s flow of milk was adequate. As long as he 
sleeps, I thought, everything must be more or less all 
right. 

On the morning of the third day, the baby began 
to ery, all of a sudden, and the erying didn’t let up. 
The madrecitas fluttered and moved around his erad- 
le, patting and coaxing him, changing him, and draw- 
ing upon the interminable list of Spanish diminutives. 

‘**Madrecita!’’ I called loudly, in order to be heard 
above the baby’s cater-wauling. Two of them came to 
my bedside, with that happy curiosity and expectancy 
= which they attended each of my requests. With 
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a great deal of shy gesturing, I tried to explain. When 
I finished, there was a stunned silence. The nuns look- 
ed at each other. I waited. 

At last, Sister Celestina exclaimed, throwing up 
her hands, ‘‘Why didn’t she speak before? What a 
pumpkin she is!’’ 

They all began to laugh and speak at once. ‘‘ You 
should be in the cradle with the baby,’’ one of them 
said. ‘‘They baby will surely die with such a mother.”’ 

While one sister rocked the cradle, another hur- 
ried out to buy a nursing bottle at a drugstore nearby. 
The bottle was brought into the room filled with a 
brown liquid made from roasted and crushed barley, 
and the baby sucked at it eagerly for a moment, and 
then resumed his erying. The sisters speculated. May- 
be the barley water is too cold? Maybe too warm? 
Maybe it’s not sweet enough? With a smothered gig- 
gle, Sister Celestina snatched the bottle from the baby 
and held it bottom up in the air. The nipple had no 
holes. 

**Look! Look!’’ Sister Celestina said to the others. 
‘You pumpkins! You are as bad as this shameless 
mother!’’ Laughing, she shooed them out of the room. 
Then she opened dresser drawers, she felt in her skirt 
pockets, she even glanced at the floor—looking for a 
pin. She shook her head; she shrugged. ‘‘Qué lasti- 
ma. What a pity. There is no pin.’’ She was teasing 
me, I knew, but I started to push back the covers any- 
way, determined to climb out and expedite the search, 
in spite of the Doctor’s orders. Sister Celestina held 
up her big palm. ‘‘Momentito!’’ she said. Her hand 
explored her cap and came away holding a large hat- 
pin. She was about to thrust it through the nipple 
when I yelled ‘‘Esterilizada!’’ She looked at me with 
hurt surprise. 

I had a book of matches at the bedside, and I lit 
a match and beckoned to her to come close. We held 
the point of the hatpin in the little flame until it was 
orange-red. Then she proceeded to make holes in the 
nipple, and to rock econtentedly while the baby sucked 
his first satisfying meal. 


* * + 


From the time the baby was born, the sisters had 
questioned me about his name. I said, truthfully, that 
I didn’t know what name to give him. I had thought 
about it for months, and so had my husband. Flying 
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around the country of Mexico, he would add post- 
scripts to his letters: ‘‘How about Conrad? I like 
his books. Or Cortés... Serge, Alex, Crispin? Any- 
thing but Jack or Joe.’’ Now I had an inspiration. 
I asked the sisters to bring me a calendar, so that, 
aceording to the Mexican custom, I could select the 
name of the saint on whose day the child had been 
born. 

The nuns were pleased, and hurried out of the 
room. When they returned, their faces showed a 
strange embarrassment, a reserve, and they handled 
the calendar to me without comment. May 17th, the 
baby’s birthday, was the day of San Pasqual, Though 
| wasn’t sure how to pronounce Pasqual, | stuck to 
my announced intention, saying to them in a deter- 
mined voice, ‘‘That is his name—Pasqualito.’’ 

The sisters looked at one another in disapprov- 
ing silence. ‘‘But, Sefiora—’’ one of them said ti- 
midly. 

‘It is an ugly name,’’ ancther said. 
‘But why?’’ I asked. 

There was another silence while they prompted 
each other with their eyes, each refusing the respon- 
sibility. I repeated my question. 

‘*But the cinema, Sefiora!’’ Sister Celestina said, 
and the others all nodded sagely, as if she had ex- 
plained everything. 

When I continued to look blankly at them, one 
of the sisters said with exaggerated enunciation, ‘‘ El 
ciné.., El feelm...’’ 

‘‘It would be like naming him Cantinflas,’’ said 
another. 

They all chimed in with a clatter of Spanish and 
explanation, of which I understood very little, but 
caught one combination, ‘‘Pato Pasqual,’’ and at last 
it dawned on me what the trouble was; ‘‘pato’’ meant 
**duck,’’ and Pato Pasqual, to Mexicans, was Donald 


Duck. 


The Doctor had told me I could go home as soon 
as my husband was back in town. On the morning 
of the sixth day, my husband telephoned from the 
airport, and I left my room to talk to him. He would 
be at the Sanatario in half an hour, he said, with 
a taxi. 

As soon as I hung up the receiver, I wanted to 
rush back and get my things together, but I had spied 
the sisters tiptoeing mysteriously into my room in my 
absence, as if they were up to something, so I loiter- 
ed near the phone booth to give them time. 
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When I entered my room at last, the nuns turn- 
ed in a phalanx, their faces full of pride and laugh- 
ter. The baby had been taken from the cradle and 
placed on the bed, where he lay looking annoyed, his 
head propped on a small pillow. He was dressed in 
a dazzling shade of pink satin—dress, shoes, cap, even 
pink satin pants over his diapers. Each article of 
apparel was decorated with hand-embroidered flow- 
ers, birds, curlieues, and baby animals. 

The shining eyes of all the madrecitas were turn- 
ed upon me, but I could not meet them. My stomach 
contracted as I remembered how I had felt about the 
Sanatario the morning I came to them. My eyes blur- 
red and | turned away. 

‘*What passes, child?’’ Sister Celestina said. 
‘We are sorry if you don’t like our little pink 
’’ another sister said. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ | managed to say. ‘‘He is very beau- 
tiful.’’ 

‘You see! You see!’’ said Sister Celestina, as if 
convineing some unseen doubter. ‘‘1 knew she would 
like him if we showed her he was not really ugly.’’ 

They hovered around me while | packed, hand- 
ing me things, insisting that I take home a few wither- 
ed bougainvillaea blossoms, the telegram—every sou- 
venir in the room. They had embroidered the initials 
“SS J.,’’ for ‘‘Sanatario de San José,’’ on the night- 
shirt with which they had first clothed the child, *‘so 
that you will always know Sefiora.’’ They told me 
again and again the hazards of making the beautify- 
ing new outfit. Sister Helena had made a mistake on 
the cap and they had at first been unable to match 
the beautiful color. Sister Margarita had been afraid 
I would notice her measuring the baby’s feet for the 
shoes. 

When my husband came, they escorted me to the 
door and handed the child over to him as I stepped 
into the taxi. No one remembered to say goodbye. 
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March, 1954 
in their old-fashioned caps, turned right and left, ne- 
ver still. 1 heard one say, *‘And she thought the baby 
was ugly!’’ At this familiar cue, they burst into mu- 
sical giggles, almost forgetting me and the taxi, which 
had started up. 

The last | saw of them, their waving hands had 
stopped in midair, as if the sight of the departing 
taxi had struck them suddenly and unexpectediy with 
sorrow, 


The (reation of Man 
Ccntinued from page 19 


There was no one else in the room except the son 
who had returned and it was evident that he had not 
spoken the words. 

‘*Do not be afflicted, little mother; I am here to 
defend you.’’ Again the voice had spoken. 

It was a mystery which the poor Coatlicue made 
no attempt to solve, for at that moment she heard the 
noise of marching men. Her other sons had armed 
themselves and, with the evil Coyoxauhqui in the lead, 
were coming toward the house to slay her. They were 
chanting a battle song even though they were on their 
way to attack a lone woman defended by a single 
loyal son, 

Again the small voice was heard, ‘‘Go to the door, 
my brother, and see how come the four hundred.’’ 

‘They are passing over the top of the hill.’’ 

‘And where are they now?”’ 

‘They are passing though the field.’’ 

‘‘And where are they now?”’ 

‘They are crossing the river.’’ 

*‘And where are they now?’’ 

‘They are so near that I am able 
voices.’’ 

‘And now?’’ 

‘*They are here.’’ 

The small voice said. ‘‘And I, 
Then a marvelous thing happened. 
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plumes fell from her and was immediately transformed 
into a strong and noble warrior, completely covered 
in bright and shining armor, with handsomely wrought 
weapons in his hands. On his head was a helmet, from 
the top of which projected rich plumes that darted 
in all directions when he moved his head, and at the 
top of his left foot was fastened a ball of feathers of 
exactly the same kind as the little ball. He was ex- 
ceptionally tall, and an air of nobility swathed his 
countenance. But the strangest feature was that he 
had a bluish cast; his legs, arms, shoulders, face—all 
were of a deep blue. 

Ilis expression changed, became clouded; the rage 
and hatred came into his eyes. He stamped his foot 
upon the ground and a completely armed warrior 
sprang to his side. He stamped his foot again and a 
gigantic wooden snake appeared, a blue snake of ex- 
actly the same shade as his own body. 

‘*Take the snake. O Warrior,’’ said Huitzilopoch- 
tli, for this was his name, ‘‘and attack the evil sister.’’ 

The warrior raised the snake high above his head 
and flames immediately burst from it. He hurled it 
with great foree toward the evil sister and the mo- 
ment the head of the flaming snake touched her she 
was reduced to ashes. 

Raising his own spear, Huitzilopochtli hurled him- 
self upon the three hundred and ninety-eight brothers. 
The spear rose and fell as lightning from the sky, 
and with each falling a brother died, a victim of his 
own mistrust of the poor mother. 

Stricken with terror at the sight of such slaugh- 
ter by one who could not be harmed by their own 
arms, the brothers cried, ‘‘Pardon! Pardon!”’’ 

**Seoundrels! Evil-born! I should kill you all,’’ 
cried Huitzilopochtli, while he continued to attack 
and slay them until survivors broke into panic and 
fled to the ravines and forests of the mountain. 

Meanwhile the villagers had gathered and had 
seen the slaughter of the brothers, whereupon they re- 
ecognized Huitzilopochtli as a god sent to earth to 
protect the poor woman. 

Soon Huitzilopochtli returned and, falling at the 
feet of the sobbing mother, said, ‘‘My mother, I have 
castigated your evil sons who brought you such mi- 
sery and who would have killed you. Now give me your 
blessing, for our king has many enemies and I must 
go to his aid.’’ "With these words he kissed her hand 
and departed from her house and from the village. 

Soon the word spread to all the Aztee peoples 
that a god ealled Huitzilopochtli had appeared to 
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them. They named him their god of war and built 
in his honor and for his use a grear temple in their 
eapital, Tenochtitlan, which lay in the Great Valley 
of Andhuae. 


The Progress of Education 
Continued from page 14 


And, because of the mounting works and services in 
other fields, the postwar educational item was a little 
more than a tenth of the total federal expenditures, 
though the third ranking classification. State expen- 
diture per capita for publie education remains deplor- 
ably low, ranging in 1951 from 18.14 pesos in Sonora 
to 1.4 pesos in Oaxaca. Teachers’ salaries range from 
100 dollars a month to less than half of that, with 
increases of the past decade more than offset by in- 
flation. Mexico’s schools remain impoverished in con- 
trast to those of the United States, even though native 
operating ingenuity and private contributions, parti- 
cularly for construction, have augmented the public 
money actually spent. 

Mexico has concentrated so far on primary-school 
building, where education is compulsory from six to 
fourteen years of age. It now has perhaps 25,000 such 
schools, or roughly half its minimum need, and that 
need increases each year with population growth. 
About nine-tenths of the schools now are public, the 
remainder being wholly or in part privately supported. 
The Federal Government supports about two-thirds of 
the public schools, the states and municipalities a third. 
Rural Mexico, with two-thirds of the population, has 
more than three-fourths of the schools, but less than 
half the enrollment. The rural schools are much smaller 
and have fewer grades in the curriculum. 

As President Aleman reported on 1 September 
1951, for the twelve-month period preceding: 965 new 
school buildings were erected, another 1,342 repaired, 
and 493 more were under construction, for an expen- 
diture of 74 million pesos. Since the National School 
Construction Campaign was launched in 1948, more 
than 3000 new schools have been provided, for more 
than a million pupils, at a cost of more than 
200 million pesos. In 1951 the government—heped- to 
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add faeilities for a half million more pupils; in that 
year, education was the second largest federal bud- 
get item, totaling more than 366 million pesos. <Ac- 
complishments that year also included the teaching 
of 562,000 persons to read and write, in the continuing 
anti-illiteracy campaign, and the establishment of a 
National Institute of Mexico Youth, dedicated to the 
physical, cultural, and civic improvement of coming 
generations. 

Even with the construction program cited above, 
two shifts are widely required to handle even the pre- 
sent incomplete enrollment, with evening classes fur- 
ther intensifying utilization of the inadequate facili- 
ties. Building has lagged even more in the field of 
secondary education. Less than 300 secondary schools 
had been built by 1951, but even that was a consider- 
able improvement over the four publie secondary 
schools in existence in 1926 averaging less than 1000 
students each. In 1951, the secondary school system’s 
program was being revised, and 114 such schools were 
built during that year. 

Most of the funds for the construction program 
have been contributed by private sources, and labor 
for the most part has been donated, especially in the 
rural areas. Several score cultural missions are in the 
field to enlist rural interest in expanding educational 
facilities, as well as to instruct teachers and re-model 
village economie practices and social habits. Exem- 
plary of the rural effort is the Indigenous Co-ordina- 
ting Center established in Las Casas, Chiapas, in 1951, 
with a million-peso budget; it is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Institute of Indigenous Affairs, in co-operation 
with the Departments of Agriculture, Publie Health, 
and Publie Education. However, with the bulk of Me- 
xico’s 120,000 rural communities, mostly the smaller 
ones, still unserved by the some 25,000 primary schools, 
Mexico must look to the development of a system of 
consolidated schools with transport services. 

Probably today, on the basis of past performance 
and estimated improvements, not much more than a 
half of Mexico’s school-age population—six to four- 
teen years—is actually enrolled in primary schools, 
with little more than 50,000 students in secondary 
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schools. A 1942 statistical breakdown marks a deplor- 
able enrollment situation that undoubtedly has impro- 
ved only slowly in later years: Of total enroliment 
in urban elementary schools, 37.1 per cent was in Gra- 
de 1, 21 in II, 15.9 in LI, 11.7 in 1V, 8.1 in V, and 6.2 
in VI. Rural schools enrollment was 64.5 per cent in 
Grade I, 21.4 in I, 9.9 in III, 3.4 in IV, .6 in V, and 
22 in VI. Obviously, all too few elementary pupils 
pursue the full ‘compulsory’ course, especially in 
the rural areas. Many cannot afford the clothing to 
go to school, and others must stay out or drop out to 
help support destitute families. Nowhere are there 
enough schools to handle the enrollment that complete 
enforcement of the compulsory education law would 
provide, nor are the teachers available to staff them 
if they were constructed in the near future. As it is, 
thousands of the existing schools offer only one or two 
grades, with few rural schools managing more than 
four. 

Illiteracy, according to the 1940 census, ranged 
from 18.1 in the Federal District to 81.1 per cent in 
Chiapas, from 20.6 in urban areas to 65.9 per cent 
among the rural population. Census-takers found 51.6 
per cent of Mexico’s population of ten years of age 
and over illiterate in 1940, against 70 per cent in the 
Diaz era. In absolute numbers, t*e population growth 
may still be outrunning the anti-iliteracy campaign, as 
it did between 1930 and 1940 when the number of illite- 
rates increased from 7.2 millions to 7.5 millions, though 
illiteracy was claimed by government officials to be 
down to 45 per cent in 1951. 

Despite a tremendous effort on a broad front, 
literacy—often no more than the most elemental abi- 
lity to read and write—has advanced slowly indeed in 
Mexico, for two main reasons. The isolated and hete- 
rogeneos rural population, many of whom speak only 
Indian tongues, is exceedingly difficult to reach with 
a literacy program, and the economie encentives for 
achieving literacy have not yet become a compelling 
foree among the low-income groups. Nor are Mexico’s 
1500 publie libraries and its other informational media 
yet adequate to stimulate literacy for recreational pur- 
poses. The literacy lag is the heaviest drag on Mexi- 
co’s political evolution toward a working democracy, 
which requires an informed and thinking electorate. 

In the field of higher education, Mexico has mark- 
ed some bright achievements qualitatively, but quanti- 
tavely it will be grossly inadequate for years to come. 
The autonomous National University, founded 8&5 
years before Harvard, was scheduled to occupy in 
1952 a 15-million-dollar University City outside the ea- 
pital, with some 25,000 students. A dream for 30 
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years, the plant will be the finest in Latin America, 
replacing the ramshackle system scattered all over Me- 
xico City. It is hoped, among other things, that the 
central, dignified institution will help allay the vio- 
lence of student riots that have plagued Mexican po- 
lities and higher education. The new university’s 
sports facilities are unprecedented in Mexico, and tru- 
ly magnificent; the Pan American Olympics are sche- 
duled there in 1955. The giant educational plant will 
be impressively modern, with particularly advanced 
law and science facilities, the latter including an atom 
smasher. It will have a beautiful campus, with myriads 
of trees to be planted on the cleared lava bed. The 
Federal Government is financing the huge project. 

In 1951 and investment of 8 million pesos also was 
going into key buildings for a 24-million-peso Poly- 
technie City, to embrace the 20,000-student National 
Polytechnic Institute. In or near the capital are other 
notable higher educational institutions: the National 
School of Agriculture, the School of Tropical Medici- 
ne, School of Health and Hygiene, College of Mexico, 
the Women’s University, the Workers’ University Na- 
tional School of Anthropology and History, and Mexi- 
co City College. The last mentioned, a private insti- 
tution organized along United States lines, was fully 
recognized in 1951 by the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, with extra-territorial membership, as had been 
such individual North American institutions as Ohio 
State and Notre Dame. 

Outside Mexico City, higher education is develop- 
ing much more slowly, though there are a number of 
venerable institutions. The Universities of Guadala- 
jara, Michoacan (Morelia), and Puebla are in no way 
comparable to the national institutions around the ea- 
pital, and on an even lower plane are the universities 
and institutes in Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, Veracruz, Yueatan, Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Za- 
catecas, Saltillo, in Coahuila, has a small polytechnic 
institute and agricultural college. Also, Monterrey, 
with characteristic enterprise, has laid an excellent base 
for higher-edueation development, with the Universi- 
ty of the State of Nuevo Leon and the Monterrey Insti- 
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tute of Technology and Advanced Studies. The latter is 
a new privately financed institution with a first-class 
plant and the rarity of a well-paid fulltime faculty, 
designed to serve Monterrey’s burgeoning industrial 
life. Ciudad Juarez, another northern community, has 
a privately financed agricultural] college. A national 
program to provide regional technological institutes, 
with the states’ co-operation, was continuing in 1951. 
Obviously, Mexico’s institutions of higher education 
still are unhealthily concentrated in the capital, a de- 
ficiency applying as well to normal and special se- 
condary schools. 

Of Mexico’s more than 30 normal schools, most of 
which are government controlled, two-thirds are in 
only a third of the states, closely grouped around the 
Federal District. Fourteen states have no normal 
schools. As late as 1944, Mexico’s normal schools had 
provided degrees for only half of the Republie’s 30,000 
teachers and was graduating only 1200 candidates a 
year, only half af whom were certified for rural 
schools. Even estimating later improvements as ge- 
nerously as possible, Mexico is not training nearly 
enough teachers, particularly rural teachers, for its 
education expansion program. 

Among special schools may be mentioned the Na- 
tional Preparatory School for the National University, 
and the American School, largely a foreign colony 
school from kindergarten through college. Vocational 
and technical education on the secondary school level 
in Mexico is some thirty-five years old. The program 
now includes some thirty pre-vocational schools with 
about 15,000 enrollment; fourteen vocational schools, 
which are both terminal and preparatory for the Na- 
tional Polytechnic Institute; and more than thirty 
agricultural schools, which are terminal and prepara- 
tory for the National School of Agriculture, School of 
Forestry, and Veterinary School. The vocational 
schools cover such subjects as biological sciences, me- 
chanics and electricity, engineering and architecture, 
textile engineering, medicine, and social sciences. There 
are more than a seore of vocational training centers 
for the more backward Indian groups. Sinee 1945, 
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management and labor groups, through special com- 
mittees, have joined in efforts to promote more voca- 
tional training, with pressure on the government to 
slant elementary education in that direction. Other 
special schools include those for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, and the feeble-minded. There is also the 
Military College, administered by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense. 

Finally it should be mentioned that Mexico is en- 
thusiastically co-operative in matters of international 
cultural exchange, participating as far as possible in 
programs of student and teacher exchanges especially 
with the United States. The Mexican government and 
the United States Embassy co-operate through the Me- 
xico-United States Cultural Commission on exchange 
scholarships and other aspects of cultural-technical 
intercourse between the two countries. Numerous ex- 
change scholarships have Mexican as well as foreign 
sponsors. That Mexico has something educationally 
to offer other countries is evidenced by the number 
of foreign-exchange and summer-school students at- 
tracted there. Further proof was the appointment in 
1951 of the Aguascalientes Federal educational diree- 
tor, Medellin Nino, to serve as the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s tech- 
nical adviser to the Philippine Ministry of Education 
to help raise the economie and social level of commu- 
nity life in those islands. 

Also, a brillant former Mexican education minis- 
ter. Jaime Torres Bodet, as UNESCO director-general, 
induced that organization to establish a basic-educa- 
tion training center for Latin American educators at 
Patzeuaro, in order to spread knowledge of Mexico’s 
innovations in rural education to other underdeveloped 
countries. Torres Bodet considered the Patzcuaro cen- 
ter a pilot plant for a twelve-years, 20-million-dollar 
world-wide UNESCO attack on mass illiteracy, which 
afflicts about half the world’s people. UNESCO is 
also establishing a scientific and technological center 
in Mexico. 

Other indications of Mexican interest in interna- 
tional cultural exchange included the May 1951 Con- 
gress of Academies of the Spanish Language, which 
urged removal of all import restrictions on books and 
moved further to Americanize the language academies 
in this hemisphere. On the technical side, Internatio- 
nal Labor organization experts were in Mexico in 1951 
to provide assistance under a special agreement in that 
field. Besides the UNESCO-Mexiean Center of Scien- 
tific and Technical Education, Mexico set up its own 
National Institute of Scientific Research in 1951. 

In general, Mexico’s educational program is stea- 
dily improving, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, 
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though it faces a severe challenge from population 
growth and all too many schools are still poorly staf- 
fed and equipped. Mexico is paying serious attention 
to the technical-training demands of its industrial re- 
volution, as well as the need for scientific agricultural 
instruction for a supporting rural economy. By trial 
and error, through many costly and retarding mis- 
takes, it is moving toward a system essentially Mexi- 
ean, borrowing heavily from older cultures but stres- 
sing adaptation of techniques and aims to the develop- 
ing national life. The adverse effects of political ins- 
tability and interference appear to be lesssening, and 
there is hope for improved coordination of administra- 
tion and cohesion of various elements of the educatio- 
nal program. Meanwhile, opposition to co-education is 
slowly being overcome, a factor for reduced costs; and 
the proper roles for Church and State in education are 
gradually being worked out, 

Available Mexican educational opportunities are 
still too heavily concentrated in the urban areas, espe- 
cially the Federal District, and considerable criticism 
could be expounded on the centralization of control 
of the educational system by the Federal Government. 
But the state and local governments simply do not have 
the resources to counter that centralization, and the 
federal Government’s own efforts can expand only as 
fast as economic development shall enhance the natio- 
nal income. Mexico is now spending about as much as it 
can affort on education, and spending that with con- 
siderable wisdom. It is a main hope of the industria- 
zation program to help provide the wherewithal to 
meet the revolutionary ideal of universal free edu- 
cation, 

This article could not be closed satisfactory with- 
out a personal expression of sheer admiration for the 
hard work and sharp sacrifices endured by the rank- 
and-file of Mexican educators in order to further the 
learning for which the mass of their people are heal- 
thily hungry and willing to skimp and work to obtain. 
Any people that wants to learn as sincerely as do the 
Mexicans sooner or later will find the way to rea- 
lize their hopes fully. For anyone in better favored 
lands who takes educational opportunities for granted, 
observation of the Mexican scene can be as shaming as 
it is inspirational. 
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